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Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Area Farmers. May 14, 1982 





The President. Well, ladies and gentle- 
men, this is once where I could really open 
by asking, “Who’s tending the farm?” 
[Laughter] 

You know, I’m delighted to be here, and 
I'm not going to take too much time on a 
monolog. You recognize, of course, I’m 
sure, in addition to our fine host here, Jack 
Block, the Secretary of Agriculture. I 
brought him along for the tough questions. 
[Laughter] But, you know, I have said many 
times in public addresses that in all of this 
recession time—but in all of these past 
years of growing inflation, there’s no part of 
our economy that’s been caught harder in 
the cost-price squeeze than agriculture. 
And I even have a personal example of 
that. 

I’ve got a ranch of my own, and now the 
tax people call it a hobby ranch, because 
since I’m doing what I’m doing, living in 
public housing in Washington—{/aughter|— 
I can’t do much farming. 

Mr. Wilkinson.’ He wants to put on 
some cows, but I don’t know whether that’s 
a good idea or not. [Laughter] 

The President. But I do—I’ve got a trac- 
tor out there that I bought secondhand. It’s 
a 1953 tractor, and I bought it not too 
much later than 1953 for $1,200. And one 
night at a dinner Nancy happened to be 
sitting beside a fellow who was the head of 
a tractor company, and she was telling him 
how I kind of moaned a little bit now about 
keeping this thing running and the fact that 
it—I wish it had a skiploader on the front, 
which it doesn’t. We got a lot of rocks on 
our farm. And he said, “Why he ought to 
have”—he says, “I'll send a man up that'll 
make him a real good offer, and he can 
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have the kind of tractor he wants.” And 
that’s when I learned about, firsthand, the 
cost-price squeeze. 

The fellow did make a very good offer. 
He offered me—and this is just, I’m talking 
about a year or so ago—he offered me 
$4,000 for that $1,200 secondhand tractor 
that goes back to 1953. And then all I’d had 
to do was give him $13,000 more, and I 
could have a—{laughter] 

But listen, seriously, I just would like to 
take a minute to talk about something in 
Washington and—to you as Americans—be- 
cause it fits any one of us in whatever line 
of activity in this country. There are any 
number of industries and kinds of work that 
have been affected by the problem that 
confronts us today. 

When our administration began, interest 
rates were 21% percent. Inflation was 12.4. 
Unemployment had been increasing; it had 
been going on, increasing since 1979. Today 
we know that continues to increase, and 
that is the one part of a recession that is the 
last and the slowest in turning up. 

But interest rates, we brought down 
some, but not enough. They’re down about 
20 percent—down to 16, 16%. And infla- 
tion, however, has come down from that 
12.4 to where, as you know, last month for 
the first time in 17 years it broke zero and 
was actually—prices were going down in- 
stead of just increasing at a lower rate. But 
the actual rate for the last 6 months has 
been 3.2-percent inflation. 

Now, if you look at the gap between infla- 
tion and where the interest rates are, you 
come down to the problem that I think is 
your biggest problem and is the biggest 
problem for the recovery of the economy. 

I have been meeting in these last few 
days with leaders from every type of busi- 
ness and industry and of the financial world 
and the bankers and so forth on this inter- 
est question, and one answer keeps coming 
from every one of them. It is pessimism 
based on past experience that over the 
years we’ve had seven to eight recessions 
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since World War II. And every time the 
government has gone for the quick fix, arti- 
ficial stimulant of the money supply, artifi- 
cial government spending, supposedly, pro- 
grams that'll stimulate the economy. And 
the result has been that up goes inflation. It 
does have a temporary effect on helping 
unemployment, but it’s like trying to treat a 
fever by eating the thermometer. And the 
result is about 2 years later we’re into an- 
other recession. And if you look at the chart 
back over the years, every recession is get- 
ting bigger, worse. And this one is the worst 
one of all. 

Every one of these people that I have 
met with said the same thing that I feel 
myself. They’re pessimistic, those who lend 
money. They fear that even with that low 
recession rate that the government will 
follow the old pattern, and up will go infla- 
tion again. Well, it’s not going to follow the 
old pattern. We’re battling to prevent that 
and to see that it doesn’t happen. 

But all of them said, if the Congress will 
vote this budget that you want with, again, 
the continued cut in spending, interest 
rates will come down. Well, we’re going to 
hold firm on that. 

We're supporting the bill that has come 
out of the Senate, has some tax increase 
there, but it’s not going to interfere with 
the tax relief program that we put into 
effect last year. That’s going to continue. 

But the main thing is when we took 
office, the cost of government was increas- 
ing 17 percent a year. We have that down 
now to less than 7 percent a year, in view 
of next year’s budget. And we believe that 
the answer, the main answer to your prob- 
lems, to the automobile industries, to steel, 
to the construction industry, is the reduc- 
tion of the interest rates. 

When you stop to think that the deficit 
has built up over the years, that a hundred 
billion dollars or more of our annual 
budget—that’s enough to wipe out the defi- 
cits completely—is just interest on the na- 
tional debt. Our goal is to bring govern- 
ment down to the balanced budget. 

It can’t be done overnight. They didn’t 
get this way overnight. And when we do 
that, then to work out a plan, no matter 
how small it is, but to begin making some 
installments on that national debt so our 
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kids’ll know that we don’t intend to leave 
that as their inheritance of America. 

Now, we'll get back to your business and 
to the questions. I told Jack Block here—I 
warned him a little bit about the job he’s 
got. I told him about Ezra Taft Benson 
some years ago—went out and there were 
some problems then. And in one particular 
gathering, there was a fellow that was really 
giving him a bad time. And Ezra kind of 
turned to one of his aides and looked at 
some figures and things and turned back, 
and he said, “Well, you didn’t have it so 
bad.” He said, “Now, listen, last year you’ve 
had 29 inches of rain.” And the fellow said, 
“Yes, I remember the night it happened.” 
[Laughter] So, let’s have that dialog. 

Hey, I see a lot of friends over here from 
your State, but I’m sure you’ve already met 
them before we arrived here. 

Yes? 


Interest Rates 


Q. Mr. President, I have a question. I’m 
Bill Moore, a local dairy farmer. As you 
know, farmers need a lot of credit—borrow 
billions of dollars collectively over this 
country. We’re concerned with the national 
projected deficit, how we’re going to be 
able to continue to get this supply of money 
that we need and at reasonable interest 
rates. 

The President. And a good question. It’s 
something I should have touched on when I 
was talking about the budget. 

The budget that has come through the 
Senate Budget Committee, and the one 
that we have approved, will reduce the pro- 
jected deficits over the next 3 years by 
$416,000—thousand!—billion. I was. still 
talking like a civilian there for a minute— 
{laughter|—$416 billion. 

The projected deficits, if we do nothing— 
and let me be honest with you and tell you 
that I am one who—some—I question the 
ability of even the best of economists to 
project more than a few months ahead. But 
even so, there is enough agreement that it 
would look like a deficit of $182 billion for 
next year. That goes up to 216 billion in '84, 
233 billion in ’85. The program that we’re 
talking about would bring those down to 
100—about 106—69 and 39, which shows 
you that we’re coming down. And you only 
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have to go, at that point, a couple of years 
further, and you see that we reach the bal- 
anced budget. 

But, as I say, even these bankers and 
these men from the finance firms and the 
investment firms and all, all said that inter- 
est rates will start coming down again when 
that budget is passed, and they know that 
the Congress is not going to obstruct our 
efforts to deal with those deficits. 

Jack? 

Secretary Block. May | just add on this 
particular issue of credit for agriculture, a 
lot of people talk, “Well, what are you 
doing for agriculture? Agriculture isn’t get- 
ting any help.” But I'll tell you the truth, 
the facts are that there is some $5 billion 
more money going into agriculture this year 
from commodity credit loans, which are 
part of our program. And the farmers are 
taking advantage of that to tide the farmers 
through these tough times, $5 billion more 
in commodity credit loans. We have some 
increases in the farmers home operating 
loans. 

And just a little additional note: That 
money that is so badly needed and provides 
so much help in commodity credit loans is 
available only to the participants in the 
Farm Acreage Reduction program. And 
next year, those that do not participate, that 
have been used to farm commodity credit 
loans, they’re not going to qualify if they 
choose not to participate, because those are 
the rules of the game. 

So, there’s ample credit; the credit’s 
there. As the President points out, it’s just 
too expensive for us in agriculture. We can’t 
make ends meet at these prices. But we’re 
looking for it to come down. 

Q. What will the interest rates be on 
that—— 

Secretary Block. Commodity credit loans? 
They’re about 14 percent now. They 
change every month. So, that means—you 
know, if you can get a loan on your corn— 
and we hope they’re coming down. And it 
looks like they are. 


Dairy Products Surplus 


Q. Mr. President, I have a question here. 
I'm Art Hershey, Chester County dairy 
farmer. What can the government leaders 
and the dairy farmers do to work together 


to solve this surplus problem? I’m here at 
the front door, sir. 

The President. Well, we're trying very 
hard with that. And, as a matter of fact, we 
recognize that that problem was created by 
government, not by the farmers. It is cost- 
ing us about $2 billion a year. But what 
we're seeking is legislation that will allow 
the Secretary of Agriculture at his discre- 
tion to set the support level and to work 
with you, the dairy farmers, on this particu- 
lar problem in getting rid of the present 
surplus. 

Now, is there more that you'd like to add 
there? Also, we are looking at the situation 
of foreign exports to the United States—our 
imports of casein that is subsidized by other 
governments, which, again, is something 
that is unfair and that we want to do some- 
thing about. 

Q. Amen to that, Mr. President. 

Secretary Block. No, we really think that 
the program we're offering is a program 
that is sound. Once again, there are some 
quick fixes floating around for the dairy 
problem, and you’ve seen them and read 
about them. But I'll tell you something. 
They are not in the long-range, best inter- 
ests of the dairy industry. They are Mickey 
Mouse plans of two-price systems, higher 
price for domestic than we have for ex- 
ports. And they are ridiculous. And they’re 
going to destroy the whole dairy program if 
the industry doesn’t see the light and adopt 
a plan that is sound, reasonable, and gives a 
future for the dairy industry and for the 
young people that were talked about here 
this morning that want to come into the 
dairy industry. 

So, I urge you to look at this. And I sin- 
cerely pledge to you that I will work with 
the dairy industry, that we will appoint a 
board that will give us advice—principally 
made up of producers—to help us in attack- 
ing and solving this problem. 

The President. You know, we never look 
back. Maybe someone in the choir has a 
question. [Laughter] Yes? 


Agricultural Exports 


Q. Mr. President, I’m in the cattle busi- 
ness. I’d like to know what is being done to 
help cut down the barriers for foreign 
trade, especially in Japan. Now, they’ve sent 
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all their products over in the area, and we 
do not put any restrictions on their prod- 
ucts, and yet they put the restrictions on 
our products. And I feel that your adminis- 
tration, which I know is doing a lot, but I 
feel there should be a lot more done. 

The President. This gentleman is talking 
about cattle farming and the restrictions 
that are put on our exported cattle, for ex- 
ample, to Japan, and yet the unlimited way 
in which they can come in here. He says he 
knows we’re doing something but not sure 
that it’s enough. 

Well, maybe one of the reasons is because 
we believe in what I’ve called quiet diplo- 
macy. Instead of putting some fellow on the 
other side on the spot, and holding him up 
to public view, we have been working very 
hard—and both here, in their visits to us, 
and there with the Prime Minister and with 
others in his Cabinet, to change some of 
these and to tell them that the only alterna- 
tive is start to go down the road of protec- 
tionism, which we don’t want to do. 

But I think if you’ve got anything to add, 
Jack, about that, because we have, I think, 
been making some progress. 

Secretary Block. Let me point out that in 
the last 10 days, last week, Under Secretary 
Seeley Lodwick for International Affairs 
and Commodity Programs was in Geneva 
with Ambassador MacDonald of our USS. 
trade office, met with the Japanese, met 
with officials in Geneva, and we’re ham- 
mering away. We gave them a shopping list 
of what we’re looking towards to open up 
that market. And it’s only reasonable to 
think that it should be opened. 

This idea that it’s an advantage to have 
high beef prices in Japan, for melons to cost 
$30 apiece, for apples to cost to $4 dollars 
and beef $30—it doesn’t make any sense. 
The Japanese people can profit, and cer- 
tainly it helps our producers. And we need 
to work towards freer trade. That’s the 
President’s policy. Open up these trade 
channels. 

All the countries of the world can profit if 
the countries do what they do best. And 
you know something? We’re best at farming 
in this United States of America, right? [Ap- 
plause) 

The President. Jack, things are getting 
better. When we were there in 1971, the 
melons were $40. [Laughter] We'd better 
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not talk that way, or maybe some of these 
people will start leaving us and farming in 
Japan—$4 apples. 

Yes? 


Mushroom Imports 


Q. Do you realize you’re in the mush- 
room capital of the world right here 

The President. Yes. 

Q. We are being devastated by imports 
from Communist China. They are dumping 
mushrooms in the United States. I don’t 
know whether you’re aware of that. 

The President. Yes, | am. And I’m also 
aware that Jack Block is getting into this 
and having some meetings about this very 
problem with the import of mushrooms. 

Thank you. 


Agricultural Exports 


Q. Mr. President. 

The President. I'm not—oh, go ahead. 

Q. Excuse me. 

The President. No, go ahead. 

Q. The United States farmer can produce 
their product at a lower price than any 
other nation, but yet we’re not competitive 
in the world market. Is there a reason why? 
And I also understand that we have an 
agreement with some nations that we 
cannot sell them dried milk and dairy prod- 
ucts. Is this true? 

Secretary Block. What was the first part 
of your question? We couldn’t hear it? 

Q. The United States farmer can produce 
their product at a lower price than most 
other nations, but yet we don’t seem to be 
competitive on the world market. 

The President. Here again, this is some- 
thing that we promised in the campaign 
and that we’re trying to do, and that is to— 
with government’s help—instead of trying 
to run your farms for you, as they’ve done 
some years in the past, is to try and stimu- 
late and open up the export market, be- 
cause we’re one of the few countries in the 
world that really is not only able to feed 
more people per farmer than anyone else 
in the world, but we have a surplus that can 
be sold and help a hungry world. 

Secretary Block. Are you talking about 
the surplus or talking about selling the 
other commodities right off the farm? 
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Q. Selling our—at foreign—exports. I 
mean, we don’t seem to be competitive in 
the world market. We—— 

Secretary Block. Let me address that. It 
is true. It bothers me. I am troubled to 
realize that the United States of America 
can produce grain and forage and every- 
thing else, virtually everything, competitive 
with any country in the world, but in dairy, 
we've got some problems in terms of ex- 
ports. We’re losing domestic markets, and 
we're losing export markets. And we have, 
like I said, the best of grains to feed the 
cows, the finest facilities, the best of man- 
agement in the dairy industry that you can 
buy—the finest cows in the world, people 
all over the world buying our cows, but we 
cannot compete with other countries. And 
one of the biggest problems is, in my opin- 
ion, is the rigidity of the government pro- 
gram. I think it has put the dairy industry 
into a hole the way it has been handled and 
managed in the past few years. 

Q. Do we have an agreement with other 
nations that we cannot export dairy prod- 
ucts to them at this time? 

Secretary Block. We can export any dairy 
products we choose to if they are exported 
at domestic prices. 

Now, if we are to talk about exporting the 
surplus dairy products that the government 
has bought up, we can export those at 
world prices or at our domestic prices, 
which are even higher than world prices. 
But we cannot undercut the world market 
by selling them at a discount. We have 
done that some, but we have to be very 
careful in doing it, because we are breaking 
international trading rules when we sell— 
when we subsidize the exports of our dairy 
products into the world market. 

The President. And they’re trying to use 
a lot of that, as you know, however, where 
it wouldn’t be competitive with the market, 
but in feeding the hungry, both here and 
abroad. 

Now, I’m going to interrupt for a second 
so that you won’t—and then I'll get to 
you—so that you won’t think that I’m using 
notes here. And I wouldn’t be able to see 
them that close. [Laughter] Funny how 
your arms get shorter. 

No, I thought—and then I did an injus- 
tice—I just assumed that our visitors here 
had probably been on and been introduced 


here before we arrived. But I think you’d 
like to know that your good Governor 
Thornburgh is here. Your Senators, John 
Heinz and Arlen Specter, are here. And 
your own Congressman from this district, 
Dick Schulze, and his wife, Nancy. Say, 
you're going to have to name that new calf 
“Nancy-Nancy.” [Laughter] 

Mr. Wilkinson. No, I am going to name 
her Nancy. We had a new calf this morning. 
We’re going to name it “Number | Nancy.” 
[Laughter] 

The President. And Congressman Bob 
Walker. Congressman Larry Coughlin. And 
we also have two members of our—other 
members of our Cabinet here, the Secretar- 
ies of Transportation and Health and 
Human Services. Drew Lewis and Dick 
Schweiker. 

Now, did I miss anybody? 

Mr. Wilkinson. Mr. President, could I 
invite the people who made this possible 
today, my family? I'd like to invite my— 
introduce my family. 

The President. Well, for heaven’s sake, 
yes. [Laughter] 

Mr. Wilkinson. Paul and Tom—they’re 
the ones that made this possible—and my 
wife, right between them. My other two 
sons—Louis and Larry. They have farms of 
their own. And I’m backing Mr. Hershey 
for our State legislature. [Laughter] My two 
county commissioners—Earl Baker and Bob 
Thompson. 

Q. Bud Burton. 

Mr. Wilkinson. Bud Burton—I’m sorry. 
Stand up—another—get up here. 

The President. Now we've got a question 
back there. 


Mushroom Imports 


Q. Mr. President—[inaudible|—my fa- 
ther’s a mushroom grower, and it seems 
like year after year, it seems mushroom 
growers are just barely breaking even. Is 
there something the government’s trying to 
do for that? 

Secretary Block. 
grower, and”—— 

The President. Ah. Well, again, as I say, 
we recognize this—this is literally the mush- 
room capital, but we also recognize that 
there is a great import problem and—— 

Secretary Block. 'm going to invite—— 


“I’m a mushroom 
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The President. Jack is inviting the leader- 
ship here in that sector of agriculture for 
meetings and going to take up this problem 
of what we can do about this threat from 
imports. 

Q. We want these young fellows to be 
able to stay in business. 

The President. Yes. 


Dairy Price Supports 


Q. I'm a young dairyman over at Kemp 
here. And I’m very concerned about the 
support program and the retention of the 
support program itself. It’s been a very 
helpful tool over the years, and I don’t 
think it was really out of hand. Even into 
‘79, things were relatively under control. 
We had an increase in a parity to 80 per- 
cent, and it seems like everything has gone 
wrong. So, the stage has been set for in- 
creased production. And they just can’t turn 
the spigot off. 

I mean, out here, heifers—we have a lot 
of heifers—{inaudible|—we got plenty of 
heifers. Come on, we're affected for the 
next 18 months, at least. I mean, you just 
can’t stop—you just can’t turn anything 
back within that period of time. Now, I 
don’t like to see the bottom, so called, 
pulled right out from under us, because it 
happened over a long period of time. So, 
you're going to have to take plenty of time. 
I mean, I’m all for you. I wish you were in 
office back in ’76, ’cause I wouldn’t be in 
the hole today if you were. [Laughter] 

Secretary Block. We are not going to do 
anything until January 1, to give the dairy 
industry some time. 

Q. I’m totally behind you, but the thing 
is, | don’t want anything to happen too fast 
here. I would like to see the retention of 
the support system, and if the support on 
milk were down to $12, I think we might 
be able to survive. But we have no—that 
the bottom pulled completely out from 
under us, we’re going to go under. And I'll 
tell you, it doesn’t take long to go under. 
We can go under. 

Our young ones are committed. We’ve 
made commitments. I mean, we’ve had to 
deal with the seventies, had to deal with 
buying a farm in the seventies. I’ve had to 
deal with the cost of production in the sev- 
enties. And now, all of a sudden, we’re— 
just in the past couple of years, we’ve ran 
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into what you call a difficult situation. 
[Laughter] 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Now we need some time to adjust. 
Now, I hope that you can see this and go 
ahead and give us something, some type of 
security, that we know if we’re going to be 
able to survive, because I’m trying to build 
a future for my sons and all. I mean, I’m 
not really trying to get rich—— 

The President. No, right. 

Q. ——I’'m trying to have a respectable 
living with some type of guarantee. Now, I 
don’t want these guarantees pulled out 
from under us, ‘cause I feel we have a re- 
spectable system. And I am committed to 
trying to feed the people and trying to get 
along. So, I hope maybe they can get along 
with us. [Laughter] 

The President. Yes, all right. I think—did 
you all hear that? Let me just say that I 
think the quarrel with the system the way 
it is, is that the government is too rigid. But 
no one—we all recognize the problem. You 
can’t take a system that has been going 
on—whatever it may be, and the people 
have geared themselves and their activities 
to—and then pull the rug out all at once. 

First of all, nothing is going to be done 
before January Ist. But this is why we want 
the Secretary of Agriculture to have the 
flexibility, instead of this rigid system that is 
set by legislation. And that will be taken 
into account—that you can’t, as I say, pull 
the rug out all at once, and that you're 
going to have a more realistic and less rigid 
system that will take care of just what 
you're talking about. 

Secretary Block. Part of the concern was, 
are we going to lose the whole program? 
How low is the support going to go? We 
don’t intend to destroy the program. In 
fact, we tried to keep it basically as it is. 
And I do not foresee going below $12. I 
hope we don’t have to lower the support at 
all. 

We're going to have time between now 
and January 1 to see some more adjustment 
take place. The crowd here today needs to 
know this dairy situation was talked about 
in two Cabinet Councils of Food and Agri- 
culture. The President is the Chairman; I’m 
Chairman pro tem of that Cabinet Council. 
Most all the other Cabinet officers were in 
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there. Drew Lewis was there, and Dick 
Schweiker was there—and all the rest. 
Some of them heard more about dairy than 
they ever want to hear about. That’s true. 

But the President said just what this 
young man said—it’s almost verbatim. The 
President said, “Well, we’ve been getting 
into this situation for a long time. We don’t 
want to pull the rug out overnight. We 
want to give them time for adjustment.” | 
tell you, there’s the man that is listening 
and hearing from you, and he appreciates 
your concern. 

Mr. Wilkinson. The man that’s doing a 
great job here in Pennsylvania, advertise- 
ments and all, is our good Secretary, Pen- 
rose Hallowell, and I’d like to introduce 
him at this time. 

The President. They didn’t have your 
name on the card. Well, we'll be working 
together. 

I know that we’re running out—he says 
one more question. And there’s one more 
question. 

Q. Mr. President, my name’s Ginger 
Myers. My husband, John, and I, we’re one 
of those young couples that are struggling 
over in Adams County. And we do it be- 
cause we love the farm, and we think we’re 
turning out a quality product. But I get a 
little discouraged listening today about 
“tide over, tide over.” Like that gentleman 
back there, my bank notes come regular, 
regardless of being tide over. 

Our concern was, do you think on the 
dairy price support that by raising the mini- 
mum standards on the fluid price on the 
market, that we can dry up some of this 
surplus product and at the same time pro- 
vide a better product for the consumers? 

Secretary Block. We talked about that in 
the Cabinet Council—— 

The President. Yeah, go ahead. 

Secretary Block. We talked about it in 
the Cabinet Council meeting. It was adopt- 
ed as part of the package. I talked to Secre- 
tary Schweiker about it. 

Now, we don’t pretend to think that we 
can order all the States to do this. But we 
do think that it would be very useful to 
encourage it. The milk tastes better when 
it’s that way, in my opinion. So, we will be 
doing this. And part of the package of 
straightening out the dairy program—and 
just as important as the part of adjusting 


supply and demand—is the disposal of the 
surplus. 

I assure you we'll be working in every 
way we can to do just that. 

The President. And dispose it in such a 
way that it isn’t going to be counter to the 
present production and to what you're 
doing. 

Well, I guess we’ve run out of time. I'd 
like to get back to one thing, and it’s— 
you’ve mentioned it again—on those notes 
at the bank. There is only one way to get 
that interest down, and that way is to con- 
tinue on this program. 

We think that—I’m so tired of hearing 
from some of our opponents. They said that 
the program that they _ passed last 
summer—they said it’s failed. It hadn't 
started yet. [Laughter] The first part of it 
didn’t go into effect until October Ist, and 
that was the smallest part. 

But the coritinued tax cuts—in July, when 
that money begins to hit the market—but 
again, it isn’t just the fact that July Ist 
you're now paying a lower tax. There has to 
be time for that money to begin to come 
into your pocket for it to then begin to 
have an effect. But even with that little tiny 
cut in October, we saw an increase in sav- 
ings, the rate of savings. 

Would it interest you to know that 
Americans, here in this great lush country 
of ours, have been saving at a lower per- 
centage than any of the other industrial na- 
tions? And this means there isn’t that capi- 
tal pool that is needed for borrowing and 
investment and modernizing plants and 
equipment and so forth, research and de- 
velopment. 

Other things have begun to happen now 
that—I’m not going to tell you that now 
we've recovered. I am going to say that as 
they describe a recession of this kind, there 
is a trough and a bottoming out, and then 
you begin to rise. And there is every indica- 
tion that that begin-to-rise is going to come 
in the latter half of this year. And the signs, 
the beginning signs are there in some in- 
stances. 

We know that there has been an increase 
already in the hog market. We know that 
grain prices have shown the evidence that 
they’re not continuing to do this now, that 
they’re there at that trough and, maybe at 
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the beginning of it, coming up. Cattle are 
showing the first sustainable profit since 
1979. And even if you—this morning’s busi- 
ness news or yesterday morning’s business 
news shows that even the automobile 
market is improving some, and for the last 
3 months there has been a steady increase 
now in home construction. And all of these 
point to this fact. 

But, again, you don’t have to write to 
your Congressman. They’ve been here to 
hear. But if you know any others in any 
other States, lean on them, too. [Laughter] 
Or have your friends and neighbors lean on 
them. And that is to get this budget passed 
and get it passed quickly. 

And now one more thing about that. 
You’ve heard all the horror stories, that you 
can’t look at the screen without seeing 
them—of that—supposedly we're cutting 
the bottom out of all the help to the needy 
and the handicapped in our country. We 
have not cut a budget yet. We have only 
cut the proposed increase that the big 
spenders in Washington have set their eyes 
on. Each budget, including the one for next 
year, is bigger than the budget before— 
and, of necessity. But it is not as much 
bigger as it was. 

And I'll give you one figure that involves 
Dick Schweiker’s department—Health and 
Human Services. This is the department 
that deals with all those programs that help 
the people who have to have our help as 
neighbors. In 1980, in the last year of the 
previous administration, the budget for 
Health and Human Services was about $195 
billion. We have proposed for next year 
$274 billion in that program. The percent- 
age of the budget in 1980 for HHS was 33 
percent. It’s going to be more than 36 per- 
cent when we ‘get this 83 budget passed. 
And the budget for defense, which those 
same big spenders—that’s the only thing 
they ever seem to want to cut—well, that is 
only 29 percent of the total budget. In the 
Kennedy years it was 46 percent. So, we 
think that we’ve got a_ well-balanced 
budget. But we also think that we are meet- 
ing the humane needs of those people who 
have to have help, and the figures reveal it. 

As a matter of fact, Dick’s budget is 
bigger than the total national budget of 
every other country in the world except the 
Soviet Union and the United States. So, we 
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think that we’re keeping the safety net for 
those people who have needs. And that’s 
why I was so angry at Mr. Moyers’ show the 
other night—was because it wasn’t true. 

Now—thank you all very much. 

They say I can’t take any more questions, 
that time’s up. Mr. Thornburgh and I are 
due at a luncheon in Philadelphia. And if 
this wasn’t a nonpartisan gathering, I'd tell 
you it’s a fundraiser for Dick Thornburgh. 
[Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 10:47 a.m. in a 
haybarn on the Wilkinson & Son Farms. 
Prior to his remarks, he toured the farm 
with Mr. Wilkinson. 


Luncheon Honoring Governor Richard 
L. Thornburgh of Pennsylvania 





Remarks at the Fundraising Event. 
May 14, 1982 





Reverend clergy, Governor and a _ very 
lovely First Lady, the chairman, the offi- 
cials here of the party, and Senator Specter, 
and even two of my Cabinet members who 
are from your State, all the other distin- 
guished guests here at the headtable: 

I thank you. It’s always a great pleasure 
to see your fine Governor and to return to 
this beautiful State. 

I never miss the chance to visit Philadel- 
phia, America’s historic treasure. For one 
thing, there aren’t too many cities that have 
been around so much longer than I have. 
[Laughter] You know, your own Ben Frank- 
lin once said, “Work as if you were to live a 
hundred years. Pray as if you were to die 
tomorrow.” And ever since he told me that, 
I’ve been doing just fine. [Laughter] 

But this is a happy day. I am here to 
speak for a man of merit, a leader who 
certainly has earned my and, I know, your 
respect and the admiration of people across 
the political spectrum. He’s a man of princi- 
ple, impeccably honest, cool under pres- 
sure. He has a grip on Pennsylvania’s prob- 
lems, a solid program for her future, and 
the courage and wisdom to make that pro- 
gram work. No one is more qualified to be 
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the next Governor of the great State of 
Pennsylvania than your current Governor, 
Dick Thornburgh. 

I'll go a step further. A State that can 
produce a Ben Franklin, Betsy Ross, 
Andrew Carnegie, Andrew Mellon, Marian 
Anderson, and Andrew Wyeth, not to men- 
tion the Philadelphia Symphony, Penn State 
football, and Pennsylvania Dutch cooking— 
[laughter|—appreciates real quality. The 
people of Pennsylvania appreciate Dick 
Thornburgh, and, Dick, I predict next No- 
vember they’re going to vote to keep you 
right where you are, doing a great job for 
your State. 

And he has done a great job*He worked 
with your legislature to pass, I know, one of 
the toughest anticrime bills in the Nation— 
and I don’t know of anything that is more 
needed nationwide than that kind of legisla- 
tion—also a bill to get able-bodied individ- 
uals off the State welfare rolls. And he’s 
reduced the State bureaucracy by nearly 
5,000. Most impressively, he has balanced 
your State budget four consecutive times, 
and he’s done it the right way, by holding 
down spending. And it’s already been 
said—and I have been told before—the first 
Governor elected since 1946 to go a full 
term without raising State sales or income 
taxes. 

Now, as you know, there are no strictures 
against unbalanced budgets in Washington. 
Spending other people’s money has become 
an art form. The same people who sound so 
convincing when they denounce benefits 
[deficits] on network television still have 
their hands in the Nation’s cookie jars. The 
big spenders would have been right at 
home with Oscar Wilde. He’s the one who 
said that he knew of only one way to get rid 
of temptation: Yield to it. [Laughter] 

You know, if the gentlemen will forgive 
me here, someone once said that a woman 
flees from temptation and man gets down 
on his knees and crawls away hoping it'll 
jump on his back. [Laughter] Well, Bastiat, 
the French economist, many years ago said 
that public funds seemingly belong to no 
one and the temptation to bestow them on 
someone is irresistable. And in that regard, 
I can say that government has proven that 
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thing about crawling away, and they cer- 
tainly did let it jump on their back. 

Over the years, policies of tax and spend 
have given us double-digit inflation, a tril- 
lion-dollar debt, the highest interest rates in 
more than a century, and the heaviest 
peacetime tax burden that we've ever 
known. But when you insist that we reduce 
the budget the right way—the Dick Thorn- 
burgh way—by reducing spending and 
holding down taxes, they act as if you’ve 
committed some kind of sacrilege. Propos- 
ing that in Washington is a little like getting 
between the hog and the bucket. You get 
buffeted about a bit. [Laughter] 

Well, I don’t think we were put on this 
Earth to make government bigger. Our task 
is to restrain spending, create incentives, 
provide hope, opportunities, and help our 
economy grow again. Our loyalty will 
always be to the little taxpayers and never 
to the big tax spenders. 

Our administration promised a program 
of tax incentives so industry could retool 
and families could save again for their 
future. We’ve kept that promise with the 
first decent tax reduction in nearly 20 
years, and we won’t go back on our word. 
With your support, with responsible Repub- 
licans and Democrats working together, I 
believe that we can pass a sound budget 
that sharply reduces projected deficits next 
year and in the years beyond, while it pre- 
serves our tax incentives, protects the 
needy, and permits us to continue rebuild- 
ing our nation’s defenses. 

But even that won’t be enough. We want 
to handcuff the big spenders once and for 
all. We need all the pressure we can get, all 
that you can bring to bear on this Congress 
to pass a constitutional amendment to man- 
date on the Federal Government balanced 
budgets. We must be able to do this just 
like Dick Thornburgh balances his State 
budget and all across America families bal- 
ance their own budgets. 

Now, of course, our opponents have a dif- 
ferent strategy. You don’t have to guess 
what it is. You hear it night after night on 
the evening news. Now, they also claim to 
be against deficits. But there’s a catch. De- 
fying all the lessons of history and plain 
common sense, they propose to reduce defi- 
cits by huge tax increases. They want to 
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eliminate the third year of our tax cut and 
indexing, which they protest is excessive. 
And you’ve guessed it. They say that index- 
ing is unfair because it favors the rich at the 
expense of everybody else. Now, you know 
that’s as ridiculous as most of their other 
standard demagoguery. 

First of all, the definition of rich—most of 
us accept that that means people that have 
acquired or accumulated or possess wealth, 
but in their book it also means anyone who 
is in a certain level of income, regardless of 
whether they’ve accumulated anything or 
not. And the truth is, indexing, as we know, 
simply means taking our progressive tax 
structure and indexing it so that when a 
working man or woman gets a cost-of-living 
increase, they are not pushed by that into a 
higher percentage of tax—into a higher tax 
bracket. Even though they’ve only kept 
pace with the cost of living, they have not 
improved their earnings. Well, the people 
that they call rich don’t benefit by indexing. 
They’re already in that top bracket. There 
isn’t anything that they can get pushed into. 
This is for the people who work and earn. 

Let’s go beyond propaganda and look at a 
few facts. First, there’s nothing more unfair 
than what inflation and taxation have done 
to the pocketbooks of middle America. Not 
many years ago, only 3 percent of those 
who work and earn were in a 30-percent 
tax bracket. Today, 20 percent or more of 
the work force is paying that tax rate. And 
when social security, State taxes are includ- 
ed in the total tax burden, many families 
nationwide are facing a 40- to 44-percent 
tax rate. 

I was pleased the other day to find out 
that already, just with our little 5-percent 
tax cut, and in spite of the built-in increase 
in the social security tax, that May 5th, that 
was the target day—that’s when the aver- 
age American finishes—from January lst to 
May 5th—working for the government, and 
from then on can keep the money he earns. 
And I was pleased to see that we’ve moved 
that up about 3 days. Now you don’t have 
to work quite as long. And as soon as we get 
the other tax cuts in place, we'll move the 
date way up a ways at which you start 
working for yourself. 

Without our tax cuts and indexing, more 
and more families will be pushed into the 
highest brackets, once reserved for the 
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super rich. Now, where is the fairness in 
telling all those unsung heroes working to 
make ends meet that, no matter how hard 
they try, Uncle Sam will be waiting to get 
his hands in their pockets for more of their 
money? That’s not the America I grew up 
to believe in. We’re not trying to help the 
rich. We’re trying to preserve one of the 
few systems left on Earth where people at 
the bottom of the ladder can still look for- 
ward to getting rich. 

Here’s one point that every American 
must understand: The third year of the tax 
cut is needed most by the very people that 
liberals would claim to protect by eliminat- 
ing it. Doing away with that final 10-per- 
cent cut in 1983 and doing away with in- 
dexing means middle-income families 
would end up losing about 45 percent of 
their entire personal income tax reduction 
by 1985. And since our total tax cut barely 
offsets the huge tax increases already built 
into the system, eliminating that third year 
and indexing would translate into another 
punishing increase in their total tax burden. 
And that’s what those who oppose our 
budget say would be fair. 

Well, we’re not going to let it happen. 
Fairness demands that our tax program be 
fully protected. The people want it. They 
need it. And nothing less in our economy 
will suffice. The interests of the American 
middle class must not be squeezed and sac- 
rificed in that old swamp of economic illit- 
eracy which has so bogged down our indus- 
trial machine. I’m not accusing anyone of 
ignorance on the other side. It’s just there 
are so many people in Washington who 
know so many things that aren’t true. 
[Laughter] 

Now, you’ve been hearing a lot about 
how our program is hurting the poor. And 
every day they try to dredge up things and 
show us the incidents that prove that this is 
true. Well, I’m here to tell you that most of 
those examples we can prove were not the 
result of anything that we’ve done with 
regard to budgeting or our economic pro- 
gram. 

You’ve been hearing that we’re hurting 
the poor and those who must depend on 
the rest of us through no fault of their own. 
Well, in 1980—and I don’t very often brag 
about increases in spending, and I’m not 
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bragging about this—I wish that we could 
make our system so that it wasn’t neces- 
sary—but we said that we would protect 
the safety net, that we would see that noth- 
ing was done to bring harm to those people 
who had to have our help. 1980, the budget 
of Dick Schweiker—Health and Human 
Services was $195.1 billion. In 1983 the 
budget submitted will call for $274.2 billion. 
The ’80 budget for HHS was 33.8 percent 
of the total budget. In 1983 it'll be 36.2 
percent of the budget. The defense budget 
that so many are complaining about is only 
29 percent of the budget. In other words, 
that increase from 195 roughly to 274 bil- 
lion represents our keeping our promise to 
protect the safety net. 

Now, yes, there are individual programs 
in there that have been changed. When you 
find a program, for example, in which thou- 
sands of people who’ve been dead for an 
average of 7 years are still collecting bene- 
fits from the government, I think it’s proper 
to change that program. [Laughter] 

I received a letter from a lady in Pennsyl- 
vania—Mrs. Eugene Bennett, lives near 
Butler, Pennsylvania. She said, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I’m a senior citizen who'll be 76 years 
old, and when I hear someone blaming you 
for all that’s happening, my feathers get ruf- 
fled, and I say my piece. This has been 
years coming on, and you expect the Presi- 
dent to get everything in order in a few 
months? Bah!” [Laughter] Well, I thank her, 
and I happen to believe that Mrs. Bennett 
is right. You can’t undo in 30 weeks what 
they took 30 years in doing. 

Our program didn’t solve it all then. But 
it’s beginning to work. Last month, the 
Consumer Price Index fell three-tenths of 1 
percent—not just a decrease in the in- 
crease; it fell below zero. And that’s the 
first such drop in 17 years. For half a year 
now, it’s been averaging 3.2 percent. If in- 
flation had kept running at the double-digit 
rate it was in 1980, a family of four on a 
fixed income of $15,000 would be over a 
thousand dollars poorer in purchasing 
power than they are today. So, simply by 
bringing down inflation, we’ve given them 
a $1,000 raise. 

Do you remember the so-called misery 
index in the 1976 Presidential campaign? 
My predecessor invented that. He com- 
bined the rate of inflation and unemploy- 


ment, just simply added them together, and 
then said that President Ford had no right 
to even ask to be President, again because 
adding inflation and unemployment at that 
time brought what he said was the misery 
index of 12.2. And so the decision was 
made. And in the last quarter of 1980, it 
wasn’t 12.2; the misery index was 20.8. 

I’m happy to tell you that for the first 
quarter of 1982, the misery index is 9.8. I 
didn’t even have any misery getting it 
down to that. I kind of enjoyed it. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Unemployment is too high. But unem- 
ployment is a lagging indicator, as we know. 
Tragically—and that, I think, is the greatest 
tragedy of a recession, economic hardship— 
it is the last to recover and to begin to 
climb, the employment rate, when the 
economy recovers. But there are beginning 
signs that—we’ve been in the trough, we’ve 
been at the bottom—the Labor Department 
recently reported that 189,000 permanent, 
full-time jobs were available at State-operat- 
ed job banks in March—the first monthly 
increase since last fall. 

The skyrocketing interest rates we inher- 
ited devastated the housing industry. But 
now, as we’ve begun to bring those rates 
down, housing starts have been increasing 
steadily over the last 5 months. Retail sales 
jumped 1.4 percent last month, and auto- 
mobile production is scheduled to increase 
in the second quarter of 1982. We’re also 
seeing more predictions that the actual defi- 
cit for fiscal year 1982 will be significantly 
lower than the $119 billion predicted by 
the Congressional Budget Office. 

Now, of course, I don’t place much faith 
in those various deficit forecasts. I have 
found that, having gotten a degree in eco- 
nomics myself, it truly is a dismal science. 
And I don’t think that when you start pre- 
dicting out that far ahead they’re going to 
be very solid projections. But you'll remem- 
ber our opponents said that their last 
budget was going to be balanced. And it 
wasn’t, by a long way. If it turns out that 
the Congressional Budget Office couldn’t 
accurately predict the deficit for a fiscal 
year which only has 4% months to run, why 
should they be any more accurate in their 
forecast of what the deficit will be 4 years 
from now, not 4 months? 
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Finally, Americans are beginning to save 
again. The savings pool is beginning to 
expand. In the 6 months since that first 5 
percent of our tax cut took effect, the rate 
of personal savings rose to 5.7 percent from 
5.1 percent the year before—not great, but 
going up. And with inflation down, it pays 
to be a saver again. And it helps our coun- 
try, because more savings means more capi- 
tal to finance new investment, jobs, and 
economic growth. It also indicates lower in- 
terest rates ahead. 


We've come a long way. We've accom- 
plished a lot in a very short time, and this is 
no time to turn back. What we need now is 
the courage to stay on course. 


In his poem “Columbus,” James Russell 
Lowell wrote of that momentous voyage 
across the Atlantic. The crew had been told 
again and again that they would soon see 
land on the horizon, and they saw only 
water. They were tired, hungry, lonely, des- 
perate, and ready to mutiny. But as Lowell 
wrote, “Endurance is the crowning quality 
and patience all the passion of great hearts. 
One day with life and heart is more than 
time enough to find a world.” 


Well, with our courage, with the assur- 
ance of continued leadership of great Gov- 
ernors like Dick Thornburgh, we can 
endure, and we can prevail. We can find 
that world and bequeath peace and pros- 
perity to our children and their children. I 
know we will. 


And I thank you for this very wonderful 
luncheon, this opportunity to be here with 
you all. And I just want to tell you, you do 
what you know in your hearts is right, be- 
cause Washington would be an even lone- 
lier place if Dick Thornburgh were not in 
the capital here in your State. 


God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 2 p.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom at the Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel in Philadelphia, Pa. Prior to his ap- 
pearance at the luncheon, he attended a 
reception for Governor Thornburgh at the 
hotel. 
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Reception Honoring Senator John 
Heinz of Pennsylvania 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Guests at the Fundraising 
Event. May /4, 1982 





The President. Now, reverend clergy and 
our two—your two Senators here—and be- 
cause of them I sleep easier at night in 
Washington, knowing all the things that can 
happen if there aren’t enough Republicans 
around—{/aughter|—all the others who are 
here: 

I had some remarks here, but John has 
just told me that possibly you’d rather have 
a dialog and maybe some questions and 
anwers than me standing here and giving a 
lecture on why we ought to have the 
budget passed immediately. And, if so, 
that’s what I'll do. I'll be very happy to put 
this back in my pocket. 

Let me just say now, though, that, seri- 
ously, the importance of this Senate race 
this year, I’m sure you must know, the few- 
vote margin that we have in the one House 
and for the first time in a quarter of a cen- 
tury that we have at least one House of the 
Congress Republican. There would be no 
budget cuts such as we’ve known them. 
There would be no tax cuts as we’ve had. I 
don’t think there would be the necessary 
rebuilding of our national security if we did 
not have that majority. And we have that 
majority in large part because a gentleman 
here on the platform was in charge of the 
committee that handled the election 2 
years ago, congressional cormmittee, John 
Heinz. And because of that, we’re in that 
good position. But I’m going to lose a lot of 
sleep if I ever thought that—I had 8 years 
in California of being up against both 
houses of the legislature, on the opposite 
side, and it almost got to be a habit. I 
vetoed 993 bills. [Laughter] So, I don’t want 
a repeat of that kind of career. 

But John did a great job in that for the 
Senate. And he’s—both of your Senators are 
doing a great job, and I know that we’re 
going to have one back for sure. And I 
think I’m going to say we’re going to have 
two back for sure, because I think you know 
how important that is. 
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Now, you’ve possibly heard some rumors 
to the effect that we’re discussing a budget 
in Washington now, and if so, if you would 
like, fire away and we’ll have a dialog in- 
stead of a monolog. 


Administration Accomplishments 


Q. Since you’ve been in office, what do 
you consider your greatest contribution to 
the United States? 

The President. Since I’ve been in office, 
what has been my greatest contribution to 
the United States? Well, it’s one that I 
would have to share the credit with an 
awful lot of—not only our Republican Rep- 
resentatives and Senators but also some 
good, responsible Democrats who also 
joined us. And that is the turning around of 
the direction that government was taking. 

When we took office, the interest rates 
were 21% percent, inflation was 12.4 per- 
cent, and it was the second year in a row 
that we’d had back-to-back double-digit in- 
flation. The unemployment, it is true, was 
not as deep as it is today. But there’s no 
question it had started clear back in ’79, 
and, as a matter of fact, I was campaigning 
about the tragedy of that unemployment in 
1980. And all of these factors seemed to be 
worsening. 

But while the inflation—or the interest 
rates have not come down to where we 
want them, they’re down about 20 percent. 
We reversed—oh, incidentally, spending— 
government spending was increasing at the 
rate of 17 percent a year. The budget we’ve 
presented for next year will only represent 
about a 6.8-percent increase in spending. 
And we're aiming at even a lower rate of 
increase, to where the budget will finally— 
or the cost of government will be increasing 
no faster than the general increase that 
comes with growth in our tax revenues. 
And then we will be back where we should 
have been a lot of years ago. 

Q. A shorter answer to that young lady’s 
question is the fact that you’re the Presi- 
dent. 

The President. What? 

Q. A shorter answer would be that you’re 
the President. 

The President. 'm even—I know that ev- 
erybody didn’t hear that, and I’m a little 
hesitant to even—{/aughter|—repeat it. I'll 
let somebody else tell them. 


Yes? 
Unemployment 


Q. Mr. President, in light of Phila- 
delphia’s 11-percent unemployment factor, 
what can be done to bring more defense 
business into this city? 

The President. Well, we do have your 
navy shipyard pretty busy right now. I 
couldn’t tell you, with regard to all the de- 
fense contracts that can be let and will be 
let, where they’re going to go. I must say 
that, however, the first priority is going to 
be where the job can be done the most 
economically and, at the same time, do it 
the way it’s necessary for our national secu- 
rity. I also can say that if there’s ever a 
place where everything else is equal, then I 
would—and it was a choice, then I would 
think that you’d choose those places where 
it could also help the economy. 

But let me say about your unemployment 
here, the most necessary thing that has to 
be done, the Senate just recently passed out 
of the Budget Committee, the Senate Re- 
publicans, passed out a budget program for 
1983. I have been meeting in the last week 
or so with business leaders, chief executives, 
with the leaders of the small business com- 
munity—which is the one that produces 
about 80 percent of our new jobs—heads of 
farm organizations, trade organizations, and 
with the money world—bankers and finan- 
ciers and investment trusts and so forth. All 
of them have one thing to say, and if I don’t 
say it first, they say it back to me—that is, 
interest rates, which are the big block to 
faster recovery, will come down if and 
when the Congress passes this budget and 
guarantees that for the second year in a 
row we’re continuing on the path of reduc- 
ing government spending, then the rates 
will come down. 

They tell me that the one thing that’s 
keeping them up is simply having been 
burned in the seven or eight recessions that 
have taken place since World War II, where 
the government turned to a quick fix, 
flooded the money market, artificially stim- 
ulated to make the economy look as if it 
was getting well—this morning I described 
that as trying to cure a fever by eating the 
thermometer—{/aughter|—and then up 
came inflation again. And if they had 
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loaned money on the basis of lower infla- 
tion, they would be stuck with these long- 
term loans at a rate that was too low to 
match the depreciating value of their 
money. 

And we now have inflation—I didn’t add 
this, with what we’ve done—we have infla- 
tion down from that 12.4 percent to where 
for 6 months it’s averaged 3.2 percent. And 
last month, for the first time in 17 years, it 
went below zero. The prices actually were 
going down, not just not increasing as fast 
in price. That is enough, if they have the 
confidence that we’re going to continue 
and that we’re not going to do that other 
quick-fix thing. 

So, anything you can do to pressure and 
make sure that the Congress will give us 
those additional cuts—and may I also say— 
I'm taking too much time on this answer— 
all this talk of budget cuts, all this talk of— 
that we’re doing something to the needy 
and the poor and we’re not taking care of 
the people who must have help from the 
rest of us. There have been no budget cuts; 
all we’ve cut is the projected increase by 
the big spenders, the amount they want to 
increase the budget. 

The °81 budget, which we inherited, 
which was already there—and we managed 
to reduce by about $13 billion, even though 
we only had a few months left of the year 
to do it in—that budget was bigger than the 
1980, the present ’82 budget is bigger than 
81, and the ’83 budget we’ve submitted 
will represent about a 6.8-percent increase 
over the present budget. But where it 
comes to the poor, the poor and the needy 
and all the people that, as I say, must have 
help—and I’ve said that we’d preserve a 
safety net. 

In 1980, in the last Carter budget, $195 
billion was Dick Schweiker—was the Health 
and Human Services budget. Now Dick 
Schweiker, who’s Secretary of that and 
doing a great job with that—Dick’s budget 
for °83 will be—remember 195 and a frac- 
tion in 1980—his budget for ’83 will be 274 
billion and a fraction. And that is a bigger 
percentage of the entire budget than the 
Carter budget for humanitarian affairs was. 
And it happens to be the third largest 
budget in the world. The only two budgets 
greater is the entire budget for the United 
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States and the entire budget for the Soviet 
Union. 

So, we are keeping the safety net, and 
yet, at the same time, we’re making the 
savings that can bring back the economy. 


Small Business 


Q. Mr. President, you were elected Presi- 
dent by the majority of people that cared 
enough to go out and vote. You said that 
you wanted to get government off the 
backs of the people and that you were a 
strong believer in free enterprise in the pri- 
vate sector. I also feel this way. So, my 
question to you is, what are you doing or 
what would you like to do in regards to 
breaking up some of the monopolistic struc- 
tures in this country, whether they be pri- 
vate or governmental, so that the small guy 
could have an opportunity to break into the 
free enterprise system? 

The President. Well, this is what we are 
doing with regard to monopolies and to 
give the smaller man a chance to get start- 
ed. Actually, I think that our very tax pro- 
gram, for one thing, is of great benefit to 
independent business. The overwhelming 
majority of them pay the personal tax, not 
the corporate tax. 

There is no relaxing of—in the field of 
antitrust or antimonopoly—on the part of 
our government at this time nor will there 
be. And so, all I could tell you is that that is 
still part of it. 

At the same time, however, for all busi- 
ness, big and little, but particularly the 
small businessmen, George Bush is heading 
up a task force aimed at something else we 
promised. And that is the blizzard of paper- 
work that is imposed on the private sector 
today and on local and State government 
today by excessive Federal regulations and 
unnecessary regulations. And he has made a 
tremendous cut. There are 23,000 fewer 
pages in the Federal Register, which lists 
the Federal regulations. The actual savings 
amounts to about—I won’t put it in cash— 
amounts to a savings of about 200 million 
man-hours of work filling out government 
paper to comply with government regula- 
tions. 

So, I think that the path is as open as it 
has ever been or better for the entrepre- 
neur, small business. And we have, in addi- 
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tion to just the simple tax rates, income tax 
rates, we have done some other things in 
which we have increased, and it will be 
phased in even higher—eventually the 
elimination of the inheritance tax, which 
will be a great salvation for family-owned 
businesses that in the past have had to sell 
the business in case of death in order to pay 
the inheritance taxes. That is one thing that 
we have done. The regulatory thing—and 
there are other things in the tax brackets 
the same way of benefit to small business. 

Now, I hear a lady’s voice, and there 

hasn’t—yes? 
Defense Spending 

Q. Mr. President, in light of the budget 
difficulties you were expressing, would you 
ever consider reducing the defense budget? 

The President. Reducing the defense 
budget. The defense budget, incidentally, 
today is only 29 percent of our budget. 
Back in the days of President Kennedy, the 
defense budget was running about 46 per- 
cent of the national budget. But there’ve 
been a—several—we’re trying to make up 
for a number of years of starvation. 

When I became President, at any given 
day half of our airplanes couldn’t get off the 
ground for lack of spare parts. Many of our 
ships couldn’t leave harbor—navy vessels— 
for the same reason. We only had a very 
limited supply of ammunition. And in one 
of those computerized wargames where you 
see what would happen if, for example, 
there was an attack on the NATO line in 
Europe and so forth, we lost in 3 weeks. 

Now, the bulk of our budget is for main- 
tenance and pay. We also had a volunteer 
military that was based on wartime draft 
wages. And we were losing noncommis- 
sioned officers faster than we could pro- 
mote them simply because they couldn’t 
afford—they were actually eligible for wel- 
fare at the time that they were serving in 
the noncommissioned ranks in our military. 
So, the bulk of our budget’s going for that. 
But I do anticipate a time when it won’t be 
as great. 

We have asked the Soviet Union, as you 
know, to sit down with us with regard to 
not only the reduction—reduction, not limi- 
tation—reduction of nuclear arms, but in 
Vienna we’re meeting, hoping to get reduc- 
tions in conventional arms. And in Geneva 


right now we’re meeting with regard to the 
strategic missiles that they have aimed at 
Europe from Eastern Europe, and we have 
nothing to counter that there—or our allies 
don’t—and we’re going to provide Pershing 
missiles. And when we announced that, the 
Soviets said they would sit down and talk 
disarmament with us—or arms limitation. 

What I think is that we have strength- 
ened our case for getting arms reductions 
by going forward with a military buildup. 
For the last 10 years they’ve sat opposite us 
at any table discussing this—and they’re 
building the greatest military buildup in his- 
tory—but they saw us unilaterally disarm- 
ing. There wasn’t any reason for them to 
give up and meet us in any kind of disarm- 
ament. 

But I can explain it all with a cartoon that 
I love very much that appeared recently. It 
was Brezhnev speaking to a Russian gener- 
al, and he said, “I liked the arms race better 
when we were the only ones in it.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

That gentleman behind you there. 


Views on the Presidency 


Q. Do you enjoy being President more 
than being a movie actor? [Laughter] 

The President. Yeah, because here I get 
to write the script, too. [Laughter] 

Senator Heinz. Mr. President, they want 
this to be your last—the last-——— 

The President. Oh. Oh, dear. 

Oh, they tell me 


Monetary Policy 


Q. Mr. President, what do you—— 

Q. Excuse me, sir. 

Q. Mr. President, has there been an at- 
tempt to achieve long-term cooperation and 
coordination of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury’s department and the Fed in order to 
make your job easier? 

The President. Has there been coopera- 
tion—now, wait a minute. 

Q. Has there been any attempt to make 
long-term cooperation and coordination of 
the Treasury Department and the Fed in 
order to make your job easier? 

The President. 1 think that we have a 
better relationship than we started out now 
and largely thanks to Don Regan, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. And I must say that 
the Fed is cooperating, and there is not, as 
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some people suspect—that the interest rates 
are where they are because they are going 
too deep in reducing the money supply. No, 
they are on a steady track that I think is 
proper with our growth today. And I be- 
lieve that they, like those other people I 
quoted, will be the first to be willing to 
bring down the interest rates, the prime 
rate, the discount rate when we prove that 
we can get the Congress to adopt this 
budget. 

So, now, I’ve just been told by the Sena- 
tor here that there’s only time for one 
more, and there’s a little lady—— 


The Middle East 


Q. Mr. 
chance. 

The President. Well, ll take two more 
then. [Laughter] Yll make the answer 
shorter. All right, okay—all right. 

Q. In light of our country’s participation 
in and support of Camp David accords, how 
do you justify the projected sale of extreme- 
ly advanced jet fighters to Jordan and the 
hand-held heat-seeking missiles? 

The President. How do we justify selling 
weapons to Jordan, high-level fighters and 
so forth at the same time in our agreement 
with and our alliance with Israel. Well, first 
of all, there has been no request as yet— 
there’s been a lot of talk that I’ve read 
about it also—there’s been no formal re- 
quest from Jordan. But, on the other hand, 
it is—whatever is done, I want you to know 
what our policy is and what we're trying to 
accomplish. And Prime Minister Begin 
knows this. 

Menahem and I exchange letters all the 
time on these subjects. [Laughter] We think 
one of the—and, yes, we’re on a first-name 
basis now. [Laughter] That’s kind of a shock 
to the striped-pants fellows over in the 
State Department that we call each other 
by the first name, but we do. And he knows 
that I meant it when I pledged to him that 
we will never allow them to—their qualita- 
tive and quantitative military advantage to 
be done away with, but that what we’re 
trying to do with the more moderate Arab 
States is persuade them to become addition- 
al Egypts, to do as Egypt did. 

The greatest thing that we can do for 
Israel is to bring peace to the Middle East. 
And if we’re to be a believable broker, we 
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can’t impose that peace, of course. But if 
we are to be believable, then those moder- 
ate Arab States—and I’ve met with King 
Hussein and must say that I was greatly 
impressed by his whole approach and his 
views toward the Middle East. If we can 
persuade them to acknowledge the right of 
Israel to exist as a nation and enter into 
negotiations in that Camp David framework 
as Egypt did, that will be the greatest thing 
we can do. And in order to do that we have 
to show them that we’re willing to be a 
friend other than just talking about it. 

But, as I say, the Prime Minister knows 
that we are pledged and, I believe, morally 
bound in a commitment to the preservation 
of the state of Israel, that it must continue 
to exist. 

Now then, this one has to be the last one, 
they tell me. 


Latin America 


Q. It’s an historic pleasure to speak to you 
as President of the United States. I would 
like to have your response to this statement 
with reference to the Western Hemisphere. 
Now we are involved not only with a war in 
this hemisphere but with the South Central 
America. And it seems to me that we must 
now consider uniting with the Free Ameri- 
cas in order for us to have a more viable 
defense. And I’m wondering, is anything 
being done like you did to Jamaica, in help- 
ing them to develop their trade, so that 
they can be economically independent by 
exporting and importing. 

The President. This is about our alliance 
with our neighbors to the south and the 
other continent and my statements about 
an accord, in which the full strength and 
the development can go forward, of North 
and South America. And we did—I think 
we have established better relations on the 
North American continent now than we’ve 
ever had—with Mexico and Canada. But— 
and I have just seen the President of Brazil 
off, who has been visiting in Washington 
with us. And, as you know, there has been 
some—quite some ill feeling between Brazil 
and the United States for some time. I think 
I can safely say they realize there’s a whole 
new relationship now there. 

The tragedy of the Falkland Islands—the 
quarrel that’s going on there—I’m worried 
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as perhaps—and I hope only temporarily 
slowed what we intend to be a real relation- 
ship and an accord with our neighbors to 
the south. We’ve done our best and are 
continuing to do everything we can to, 
again, broker a peace down there. 

At the same time, we can’t ignore the 
fact that the aggressor was our neighbor 
here in these continents, Argentina, who, 
with military force, invaded the Falklands 
and took over. And if we—we must estab- 
lish that that cannot happen in the world— 
that the rule of law prevails, not the rule of 
force. Where would we draw the line if we 
say, “Well, it’s all right there”? Then how 
many other places are there in the world 
where there are boundary disputes? And do 
we literally say, “Well, it’s all right for the 
one that thinks they’re strong enough to do 
it, to go grab the territory”? 

And we’ve been trying, as I say, and it’s 
been very frustrating. We sometimes come 
where it seems as if we’re almost to agree- 
ment, and then there still seems to be one 
hitching point. But we’re going to keep on 
trying to bring that peace. 

And then I recognize that because of our 
long-time friendship for Britain, that there 
are probably those in Latin America who 
have now drawn back and who feel that 
maybe we weren’t sincere in our overtures 
to them. But we’re going to go right back at 
that, because a dream that I nurse above all 
is that if you look at the potential of these 
two continents, linked by Central Amer- 
ica—600 million people here in these two 
continents, probably a wealth of resources 
of virtually everything that you need for an 
industrial society—so much of it still under- 
developed—and all of us bound together by 
the common heritage that we were all once 
colonies, and we now are all independent. 

We want freedom for ourselves, and I 
think the rest of the world would really 
have to look on in awe if they saw us with 
our democratic ideals, banded together 
here, not giving up our national sovereignty 
or our culture or our customs or languages, 
but friendly allies bound together in the 
Western Hemisphere. And this is our 
dream, and we'll have at it again if we can 
just finish off this little business that’s going 
on down there right now. 

Thank you all very much. Thank you. 


And the “thank you” that I have just said 
several times for your warmth of welcome 
and your kindness is only a fraction of what 
the “thank you” will be if, in November, 
you’ve told me that you’re sending John 
Heinz back to Washington. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:40 p.m. in 
the Dominion Ballroom at the Franklin 
Plaza Hotel in Philadelphia, Pa. Following 
his appearance at the reception, he attended 
another reception for Senator Heinz and 
then returned to Washington, D.C. 


Department of Education 





Nomination of Gary L. Jones To Be Under 
Secretary. May 14, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Gary L. Jones to be Under 
Secretary of Education. He would succeed 
William C. Clohan, Jr. 

Since October 1981 Dr. Jones has been 
serving as Deputy Under Secretary for 
Planning and Budget, Department of Edu- 
cation. Prior to that he was director of the 
general grants program for the Chicago- 
based MacArthur Foundation. He served 
the Reagan for President campaign as di- 
rector of research and policy coordination 
during the initial phase of the campaign. 
Before joining the campaign, Dr. Jones was 
vice president for administration at the 
American Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research. He also served as associate 
editor of two of AEI’s periodical publica- 
tions, Regulation and Public Opinion, and 
was active in AEI’s academic outreach pro- 
gram. 

Previously Dr. Jones served as assistant to 
U.S. Senator Robert Griffin (R-Mich.). In 
1966-1970 he served in the admissions 
office at Albion College, the last 2 years as 
assistant director. He is a member of the 
American Association for Higher Education, 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, and the National School Board Associ- 
ation. 

Dr. Jones graduated from Albion College 
(A.B., 1966) and State University (M.A., Ph. 
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D.). He resides in Fairfax, Va. He was born 
in Jackson, Mich., on May 6, 1944. 


International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 





Nomination of James B. Burnham To Be 
United States Executive Director. 
May 14, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James B. Burnham to be 
the United States Executive Director of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development for a term of 2 years. He 
would succeed Colbert I. King. 

Dr. Burnham is currently special assistant 
to the Chairman and Staff Director of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers. 
Prior to assuming his current position in 
February 1981, he was vice president, 
chairman of the country review committee, 
and head of the office of government affairs 
of Mellon Bank, N.A., Pittsburgh. Before 
joining Mellon Bank in 1971, he served as 
economist and special assistant at the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Dr. Burnham has also been on the faculty 
of the University of Pittsburgh as an adjunct 
associate professor of business. He was 
president of the Economic Club of Pitts- 
burgh in 1975-1976. He is a member of the 
American Economic Association and the 
National Association of Business Economists. 

Dr. Burnham graduated from Princeton 
University (A.B., 1961) and Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis (Ph. D., 1970). He was a 
Fulbright Scholar in Brazil at the University 
of Sao Paulo. He is married, has four chil- 
dren, and resides in Washington, D.C. He 
was born in New York City on October 22, 
1939, and is the son of James Burnham, Sr., 
editor of National Review. 


Overseas Employment 





Executive Order 12362. May 12, 1982 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America by 
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Sections 3301 and 3302 of Title 5 and Sec- 
tion 301 of Title 3 of the United States 
Code, and in order to permit certain over- 
seas employees to acquire competitive 
status upon returning to the United States, 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 


Section I. A United States citizen who is 
a family member of a civilian employee or 
of a member of a uniformed service and 
who has completed a total of 24 months of 
fully satisfactory service under one or more 
overseas appointments in the excepted or 
competitive civil service, may be appointed 
noncompetitively to a competitive service 
position in the Executive branch within the 
United States (including Guam, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands) if he or she meets 
the qualifications and other requirements 
established by the Director of the Office of 
Personnel Management and the provisions 
of this Order. 


Sec. 2. In order to be eligible for noncom- 
petitive appointment to positions within the 
United States under this authority, such an 
individual must: 

‘(a) have been appointed to an overseas 
position or positions while residing in the 
overseas area under local hire procedures 
approved by the Director of the Office of 
Personnel Management; 

(b) have completed 24 months of overseas 
service in an appropriated fund position 
after January 1, 1980 within a ten year 
period from the date of initial appointment; 

(c) have received a satisfactory or better 
performance rating for such overseas serv- 
ice; 

(d) have been a family member of a civil- 
ian employee or of a member of a uni- 
formed service (the civilian or uniformed 
sponsor) while serving in the overseas posi- 
tion or positions; 

(e) have accompanied the civilian or uni- 
formed sponsor on official assignment to an 
overseas post of duty while serving in the 
overseas position or positions; and 

(f) exercise the eligibility for noncompeti- 
tive appointment within two years of re- 
turning to the United States. 


Sec. 3. The Director of the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management shall prescribe such 
regulations as may be necessary to imple- 
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ment this Order, including uniform local 
hire procedures to assure merit selection of 
overseas employees. 

Sec. 4. To the extent there is any conflict 
between this Order and Civil Service Rule 
8.2 (5 CFR 8.2), the provisions of this Order 
shall control. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 12, 1982. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:32 a.m., May 17, 1982] 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 15. 


Armed Forces Day 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
May 15, 1982 





My fellow Americans: 

Today marks the United States’ 33d ob- 
servance of Armed Forces Day, a tradition 
begun by President Truman to honor the 
men and women who serve our country in 
uniform. I want to take this occasion to re- 
flect on the job they’re doing and what it 
means to us. 

One of the oldest truths in the world is 
that nothing worth having is cheap. And 
many times, the greater the good, the 
higher its cost. Keeping America free has 
cost us dearly over the centuries. Since 
1776 we as a nation have lost thousands of 
lives and suffered thousands of injuries to 
guarantee our freedom. Preserving the 
peace also requires the daily toil of millions 
of men and women who, without fanfare 
and glory, serve to protect our freedom and 
security. 

The men and women in our armed serv- 
ices are our final protection against those 
who wish us ill. The soldier, the sailor, the 
airman, and the marine in the United States 
and around the world are the ultimate 
guardians of our freedom to say what we 


think, go where we will, choose who we 
want for our leaders, and pray as we wish. 

It is sad that these rights, which should 
belong to all people, are not fully enjoyed 
by most of the human family. It is sadder 
still that some in the world view such free- 
dom as a threat to their right to rule over 
their fellow citizens, and so long as that’s 
true, we can’t afford to take our freedom 
for granted. It cannot survive without pro- 
tection. And for their role in protecting our 
freedoms, we honor the members of our 
volunteer Armed Forces today. 

Their jobs are difficult, requiring judg- 
ment, technical know-how, endurance, and 
in many cases exposure to danger. We ask 
them to put in long hours under trying con- 
ditions. Many serve far from their homes 
and families, prepared, if need be, to make 
the ultimate sacrifice for our nation. In 
short, they give us their all. 

So, I would like to thank them today: the 
Army tank crewmember in Germany or 
Korea, responsible for maintaining a 55-ton 
machine so that it’s ready at a moment’s 
notice; the sailor in the Indian Ocean who’s 
been away from home for 4 months and is 
working 18 hours a day in a hot engine 
room or carrying chocks for returning air- 
craft; the Air Force security policeman 
guarding our nuclear alert aircraft in the 
Texas heat or the North Dakota winter; the 
Marine squad leader on Okinawa working 
with his men to provide the most efficient 
combat team in the world. All these people 
and the rest of their comrades in arms we 
thank today. 

There is another group which deserves 
special thanks—the wives of our service- 
men, wives who take care of the families 
and raise the children while their husbands 
are at sea or stationed far away, and wives 
who have left our shores to be in a faraway 
land with their husbands. 

I had a letter the other day from one 
young wife describing what life was like 
where they were stationed. I could read 
homesickness between the lines, but not 
one word of complaint—only great pride in 
what her husband is doing. Their contribu- 
tion is critical; the separation, the long 
hours, the hard work, and, up until recent- 
ly, the low pay—all these have been bur- 
dens to them as well. The understanding 
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and encouragement they give our service- 
men is something we must all be grateful 
for. 

So, on behalf of all you listening, I want 
to take these few minutes today to thank 
our men and women in uniform and their 
families and to ensure them their govern- 
ment and their fellow citizens are deter- 
mined to provide them with the equip- 
ment, training, and, just as importantly, the 
respect they have so richly earned. With 
their help, the United States remains at 
peace. 

Our allies enjoy the same benefit. Our 
national determination to defend freedom 
at the borders where it’s threatened is fully 
matched by the quality and spirit of the 
more than 2 million soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
and marines who proudly wear the Ameri- 
can uniform. 

I received another letter from one of our 
ambassadors in Europe. He wrote that a 19- 
year-old trooper in our armored cavalry had 
asked that he send me a message. It was: 
“Tell the President we’re proud to be here, 
and we ain’t scared of nothing.” 

In James Michener’s book “The Bridges 
at Toko-Ri,” he writes of an officer waiting 
through the night for the return of planes 
to a carrier as dawn is coming on. And he 
asks, “Where do we find such men?” Well, 
we find them where we've always found 
them. They are the product of the freest 
society man has ever known. They make a 
commitment to the military—make it 
freely, because the birthright we share as 
Americans is worth defending. God bless 
America. 

Thanks for tuning in. I'll be with you 
again next Saturday. Until then, God bless 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


United States Synthetic Fuels 
Corporation 





Nomination of Two Members of the Board 
of Directors. May 17, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
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to be members of the Board of Directors of 
the United States Synthetic Fuels Corpora- 
tion. 


John B. Carter, Jr., is currently senior vice presi- 
dent and director of Pogo Producing Co. in 
Houston, Tex. He was with Lehman Brothers 
in 1959-1977, serving as southwestern repre- 
sentative in 1959-1965, general partner in 
1965-1977, and managing director in 1970- 
1977. He was an independent oil operator and 
financial consultant in 1952-1958 and was 
president of Texas Fund Research and Manage- 
ment Associates in 1950-1952. He attended the 
University of Texas in 1943-1946 and Babson 
College in 1946-1974. He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Houston, Tex. He was 
born October 19, 1924. He would succeed 
Kathryn Blanchard Cleary. This would be for a 
term of 2 years. 

Milton M. Masson, Jr., is currently executive 
vice president and treasurer of Sullivan and 
Masson, Inc., consulting engineers, architects, 
and construction managers based in Arizona. 
As a partner, he has led the development of 
Sun Eagle Development Co. in Colorado and 
serves as board member and vice president. In 
addition, he presently serves as a board 
member of the newly developed Pacific Texas 
Pipe Line Co. Prior to 1980, Mr. Masson served 
as a member of the board of directors of Secu- 
rity Savings and Loan, a Tucson-based savings 
and loan bank. He was employed with Ellers, 
Reaves, Fanning, Okley, Inc., in 1967-1969. He 
graduated from Christian Brothers College 
(B.S., 1964) and did graduate work in business 
and economics at the University of Missouri. 
He is married, has two children, and resides in 
Scottsdale, Ariz. He is 40 years old. He would 
succeed John D. DeButts. This would be for a 
l-year term. 


Constitutional Amendment on Prayer 
in School 





Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Proposed Legislation. May 17, 1982 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I have attached for your consideration a 
proposed constitutional amendment to re- 
store the simple freedom of our citizens to 
offer prayer in our public schools and insti- 
tutions. The public expression through 
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prayer of our faith in God is a fundamental 
part of our American heritage and a privi- 
lege which should not be excluded by law 
from any American school, public or 
private. 

One hundred fifty years ago, Alexis de 
Tocqueville found that all Americans be- 
lieved that religious faith was indispensable 
to the maintenance of their republican in- 
stitutions. 1 de Tocqueville, Democracy in 
America 316 (Vintage ed. 1945). Today, I 
join with the people of this nation in ac- 
knowledging this basic truth, that our liber- 
ty springs from and depends upon an abid- 
ing faith in God. This has been clear from 
the time of George Washington, who stated 
in his farewell address: 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 

lead to political prosperity, religion and 

morality are indispensable supports. . . . 

And let us with caution indulge the sup- 

position that morality can be maintained 

without religion. . . . (R)eason and expe- 
rience both forbid us to expect that na- 
tional morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle. 
35 The Writings of George Washington 229 
(J. Fitzpatrick ed. 1940). 

Nearly every President since Washington 
has proclaimed a day of public prayer and 
thanksgiving to acknowledge the many 
favors of Almighty God. We have acknowl- 
edged God’s guidance on our coinage, in 
our national anthem, and in the Pledge of 
Allegiance. As the Supreme Court has 
stated: “We are a religious people whose 
institutions presuppose a Supreme Being.” 
Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306, 313 (1952). 

The founders of our nation and the fram- 
ers of the First Amendment did not intend 
to forbid public prayer. On the contrary, 
prayer has been part of our public assem- 
blies since Benjamin Franklin’s eloquent re- 
quest that prayer be observed by the Con- 
stitutional Convention: 

I have lived, Sir, a long time, and the 

longer I live, the more convincing proofs 

I see of this truth—that God governs in 

the affairs of men. . . . I also believe that 

without his concurring aid we shall suc- 
ceed in this political building no better 
than the Builders of Babel: We shall be 
divided by our little partial local interests; 
our projects will be confounded, and we 


ourselves shall become a reproach and 

bye word down to future ages. . . . 

I therefore beg leave to move—that 

henceforth prayers imploring the assist- 

ance of Heaven, and its blessings on our 
deliberations, be held in this Assembly 
every morning before we proceed to 

business. .. . 

1 The Records of the Federal Convention of 
1787, 451-52 (M. Farrand ed. 1966). 

Just as Benjamin Franklin believed it was 
beneficial for the Constitutional Convention 
to begin each day’s work with a prayer, I 
believe that it would be beneficial for our 
children to have an opportunity to begin 
each school day in the same manner. Since 
the law has been construed to prohibit this, 
I believe that the law should be changed. It 
is time for the people, through their Con- 
gress and the state legislatures, to act, using 
the means afforded them by the Constitu- 
tion. 

The amendment I propose will remove 
the bar to school prayer established by the 
Supreme Court and allow prayer back in 
our schools. However, the amendment also 
expressly affirms the right of anyone to re- 
frain from prayer. The amendment will 
allow communities to determine for them- 
selves whether prayer should be permitted 
in their public schools and to allow individ- 
uals to decide for themselves whether they 
wish to participate in prayer. 

I am confident that such an amendment 
will be quickly adopted, for the vast major- 
ity of our people believe there is a need for 
prayer in our public schools and institutions. 
I look forward to working with Congress to 
achieve the passage of this amendment. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 

May 17, 1982. 

JOINT RESOLUTION 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Constitu- 
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tion if ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within seven 
years from the date of its submission to the 
States by the Congress: 

“Article- 


“Nothing in this Constitution shall be 
construed to prohibit individual or group 
prayer in public schools or other public in- 
stitutions. No person shall be required by 
the United States or by any State to partici- 
pate in prayer.” 


National Credit Union Administration 





Nomination of Elizabeth Flores Burkhart 
To Bea Member. May 17, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Elizabeth Flores Burkhart 
to be a member of the National Credit 
Union Administration for the remainder of 
the term expiring April 10, 1985. She would 
succeed Lawrence Connell, Jr. 


Mrs. Burkhart is currently serving as As- 
sociate Deputy Administrator for Informa- 
tion Resources Management at the Veterans 
Administration. She has been with the Vet- 
erans Administration since June 1981, first 
serving as consultant and later as Assistant 
Deputy Administrator. She was deputy 
treasurer for the Reagan-Bush Compliance 
Committee and cost center manager for the 
Reagan-Bush Committee. In 1979-1980 she 
was controller of the George Bush for Presi- 
dent Committee in Houston, Tex. Previous- 
ly she was assistant vice president of Texas 
Commerce Bank in Houston, Tex., having 
served with that institution in 1968-1979. 
She served in the United States Marine 
Corps in 1954-1956. 


She graduated from Midwestern Universi- 
ty (B.A., 1966) and Houston Baptist Univer- 
sity (M.B.A., 1979). She is married and re- 
sides in Washington, D.C. She was born 
July 19, 1935. 
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Meeting With Prime Minister J. 
Malcolm Fraser of Australia 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
May 17, 1982 





The President. It’s been a great pleasure 
to welcome the distinguished Prime Minis- 
ter of Australia, Malcolm Fraser, on his 
latest visit to Washington. As you know, he 
was here last June, and this meeting, like 
that one, has been most valuable. 

Prime Minister Fraser graciously hosted 
the very successful visit of Vice President 
Bush to Australia a few weeks ago. Australia 
and the United States have been partners, 
friends, and allies for more than 40 years. 
I’ve had the benefit today of the Prime 
Minister’s views on matters that may arise 
at the Versailles and Bonn summit meet- 
ings, and we’ve discussed other matters of 
concern, such as the Falkland Island crisis 
and the East-West issues. Through consulta- 
tions such as these, our individual efforts 
are made mutually supportive. 

The Prime Minister will be in New York 
tomorrow before leaving for Seoul and 
Tokyo. We wish him a good trip. I’ve asked 
him to carry my greetings and those of the 
American people back home with him to 
the Australian people. 

Welcome; we’re delighted to have you 
here even for the brief visit. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, I'd 
like to say how much I appreciate the op- 
portunity for the kind of discussions and 
consultations that have been made possible 
through the period of your administration. 

The discussions that we had only a short 
while ago with Vice President Bush were 
very useful, and we were delighted, indeed, 
to have the Vice President in Australia, es- 
pecially for the time that he was there 
during Australia-American Week, which 
each year commemorates the Battle of the 
Coral Sea, which was the occasion which 
secured and made Australians understand 
that they’d be free from the threat and fear 
of invasion. And ever since then, that par- 
ticular week has been celebrated in Austra- 
lia, and to have Vice President Bush with us 
through those celebrations on this occasion 
was particularly appreciated. And the dis- 
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cussions that I and my colleagues had with 
the Vice President were obviously useful. 

But those discussions set our minds at 
work, and we know, Mr. President, the im- 
portance of the meetings that you'll be par- 
ticipating in next month in Versailles and at 
Bonn—the economic meetings and the 
meetings of the heads of government of the 
NATO powers. And while we’re not a party 
principal to these discussions, as with other 
free societies we’re obviously affected by 
the outcomes of those discussions. And we 
know that the role that you'll be playing at 
both meetings is going to be critical to their 
success. 

And for that reason in particular, Mr. 
President, I value the opportunity for an 
exchange of views with you today which, I 
believe, have been very constructive and 
useful, and I’d like to thank you for the 
opportunity at relatively short notice when 
I know you must be preparing for those 
meetings in Europe. 

I'd like to wish you good fortune in your 
visit to Europe, because much will be de- 
pending upon it. Much will be depending 
upon the outcomes not only for the princi- 
pal participants but for free peoples wher- 
ever they are. 

So, thank you very much, indeed, Mr. 
President. 


Note: The President spoke at 4 p.m. to re- 


porters assembled on the South Grounds of 
the White House. 


Budget Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. May 18, 1982 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report revi- 
sions to six deferrals previously reported, 
increasing the amount deferred by $7.5 mil- 
lion. 

The deferrals affect programs in the De- 
partments of Commerce, Health and 
Human Services, and Justice as well as the 
Small Business Administration. 


The details of each deferral are contained 
in the attached reports. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 18, 1982. 


Note: The attachments detailing the defer- 
rals are printed in the Federal Register of 
May 24, 1982. 


Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. May 18, 1982 





We welcome President Brezhnev’s an- 
nounced willingness to begin negotiations 
on substantial reductions in strategic nucle- 
ar arms. 

We will study Brezhnev’s statement in 
detail, which we have not yet had a chance 
to do. 

With regard to President Brezhnev’s pro- 
posal to freeze strategic arms as soon as the 
talks begin: 


—dAs we have said before, a freeze now 
would codify existing Soviet military 
advantages; and 

—remove Soviet incentives to agree to 
the substantial reductions which Presi- 
dent Reagan has identified as our pri- 
mary objective in START. 


With regard to Brezhnev’s proposal to 
limit additional deployments of intermedi- 
ate-range missiles: 


—This appears to be little more than a 
reiteration of an earlier Soviet proposal 
to freeze the current nuclear imbalance 
in Europe. 

—As such, it falls far short of President 
Reagan’s proposal for the total elimina- 
tion of longer range land-based IFN 
missiles on both sides. 
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National Council on the Humanities 





Nomination of Two Members. 
May 18, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the National Council on 
the Humanities for terms expiring January 
26, 1988. 


Dr. George Carey is currently a professor of gov- 
ernment at Georgetown University. He is the 
cofounder and editer of the journal the Politi- 
cal Science Reviewer. He is the author of nu- 
merous books, including “The Second Federal- 
ist” (with Charles Hyneman) and “The Basic 
Symbols of American Politics” (with Willmoore 
Kendall). He is married, has one child, and re- 
sides in Falls Church, Va. He was born Novem- 
ber 26, 1933. He would succeed A. D. Frazier, 
Jr. 

Dr. Ellis Sandoz is professor of political science 
at Louisiana State University in Baton Rouge. 
He formerly served as chairman of the political 
science department and is a leading authority 
on the contributions of Eric Voegelin to politi- 
cal philosophy. He is married, has four chil- 
dren, and resides in Baton Rouge. He was born 
February 10, 1931. He would succeed Concha 
Ortiz y Prino de Kleven. 


Commission on Presidential Scholars 





Appointment of Seven Members. 
May 18, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Commission on Presi- 
dential Scholars. 


Bruce E. Brombacher will serve during his 
tenure as National Teacher of the Year. He is a 
teacher and chairman of the mathematics de- 
partment at Jones Junior High School in Arling- 
ton, Ohio. He is married, has two children, and 
resides in Westerville, Ohio. He was born July 
3, 1948. 

Thomas R. Capecelatro has been an instructor of 
industrial education for the Norwalk Board of 
Education since 1976. In addition, he has been 
owner and manager of a carpentry/landscaping 
business since 1972. He graduated from Cen- 
tral Connecticut State College (B.S., 1976). He 
is married, has one child, and resides in Derby, 
Conn. He was born March 6, 1954. 


Betty L. Holmes is associate executive director of 
the Lake Cumberland Medical Center in Som- 
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erset, Ky. She was associate executive director/ 
nursing service at Suburban Hospital in Louis- 
ville, Ky., in 1972-1980. She received her R.N. 
from the Norton Memorial Infirmary School of 
Nursing (1950) and graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Louisville (B.A., 1971). She has four chil- 
dren and resides in Louisville, Ky. She was 
born July 9, 1927. 


Martha C. Moore is Republican National Com- 
mitteewoman for Ohio, elected in 1968. She 
attended Wellesley College and graduated 
from Muskingum College and Ohio State Uni- 
versity. She resides in Cambridge, Ohio. She 
was born November 13, 1918. 


James P. Morris is owner and manager of the 
Commercial Warehouse Co. and Sun City 
Transfer and Storage Co. in Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. He is also chairman, Republican State 
Central Committee of New Mexico. He attend- 
ed the University of New Mexico. He is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in Albu- 
querque. He was born August 12, 1935. 


Priscilla B. Rakestraw is Republican National 
Committeewoman from Delaware. In addition, 
she is personnel and training supervisor in the 
biochemical department at E.I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours and Co., Inc. She is married and resides 
in Hockessin, Del. She is a graduate of Goldey 
Beacom Junior College. She was born June 7, 
1942. 


Samuel N. Stroum is chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer of Schuck’s Auto Supply, 
Inc., in Seattle, Wash. In addition, he serves as 
a board member and chairman of the audit 
committee for the Seafirst Corp. and Seattle- 
First National Bank. He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Mercer Island, Wash. 
He was born April 14, 1921. 


Presidential Commission on Drunk 
Driving 





Appointment of 26 Members and 
Designation of Chairman. May 18, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Presidential Commission 
on Drunk Driving. The President also an- 
nounced his intention to designate John A. 
Volpe to be Chairman. 


John A. Volpe was Ambassador to Italy in 1973- 
1977. He is a former Secretary of Transporta- 
tion and was Governor of Massachusetts in 
1960-1962 and 1964-1969. He resides in 
Nahant, Mass. 
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V. J. Adduci is president and chief executive offi- 
cer of Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Association 
of the U.S., Inc., based in Detroit and Washing- 
ton, D.C. He resides in Falls Church, Va. 

Van Henry Archer, Jr., is a council member in 
San Antonio, Tex., where he resides. In addi- 
tion, he is a stockbroker with George E. Dull- 
nig Co. 

Ross Barrett is senior vice president and senior 
corporate officer on the west coast for Metro- 
media, in Los Angeles, Calif. He resides in Los 
Angeles. 

Michael D. Bradbury has been serving as district 
attorney for Ventura County in California since 
1978. He resides in Camarillo, Calif. 

Morris E. Chafetz, M.D., has been president of 
the Health Education Foundation in Washing- 
ton, D.C., since 1980. He resides in Washing- 
ton. 


Joseph M. Dealy is chairman of the board of 
A. H. Belo Corp. and publisher of the Dallas 
Morning News. He resides in Dallas, Tex. 

James R. Edgar is serving as secretary of state 
for the State of Illinois. He resides in Spring- 
field. 

Sherman G. Finesliver has been serving as Dis- 
trict Judge, United States District Court, Colo- 
rado, since 1971. He resides in Denver, Colo. 


James S. Kemper, Jr., is chairman of the board, 
Kemper Group, in Long Grove, Ill. He resides 
in Golf, Il. 

Henry B. King is president of the U.S. Brewers 
Association. He resides in Washington, D.C. 

Patience Latting has been serving as mayor of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., since 1971. She resides 
in Oklahoma City. 

Ann Landers is a syndicated human relations col- 
umnist. She resides in Chicago, IIl. 

Candace Lightner is president and chief execu- 
tive officer of M.A.D.D. (Mothers Against 
Drunk Driving). She resides in Fair Oaks, Calif. 

Forst Lowery is serving as safety program coordi- 
nator for the Minnesota Department of Public 
Safety. He resides in Hopkins, Minn. 

G. W. Hank McCullough is self-employed in real 
estate and communications. He was a founder 
of the Alcoholism Council of California and its 
president for the first 5 years. He resides in 
Woodside, Calif. 

Frederick A. Meister, Jr., president of the Dis- 
tilled Spirits Council of the United States. He 
resides in Great Falls, Va. 

William N. Plymat is executive director of the 
American Council on Alcohol Problems in Des 
Moines, Iowa, where he resides. 


Joseph A. Pursch, M.D., currently serves as cor- 
porate medical director and member of the 


board of directors for Comprehensive Care 
Corp. (CompCare). He also maintains a private 
practice. He resides in Laguna Niguel, Calif. 

Walter Shea is executive assistant to Teamster 
General President Roy L. Williams and has 
been with the Teamsters organization since 
1957. He resides in Bethesda, Md. 

Milton Skyring is project director of Checkmate, 
Baton Rouge City Court, in Baton Rouge, La., 
where he resides. 

William T. Smith II has been serving in the New 
York State Senate since 1962. He was named 
chairman of the Senate Special Task Force on 
Drunk Driving in 1980. He resides in Big Flats, 
N.Y. 

Stan Statham has been serving as a State assem- 
blyman for California since 1976. He resides in 
Roseville, Calif. 

Vincent L. Tofany has been serving as president 
of the National Safety Council since his elec- 
tion in 1973. He resides in Chicago, IIl. 

Dick Vincent Van Patten is an actor in Beverly 
Hills, Calif. He resides in Sherman Oaks, Calif. 

Frank D. White is Governor of the State of Ar- 
kansas. He resides in Little Rock. 


Note: On the same day, the Office of the 
Press Secretary released the following an- 
nouncement. 

In addition to the members of the Com- 
mission on Drunk Driving announced by 
the President today, the Majority Leader of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
have designated two Members of each 
House to participate. They are as follows: 
Senator Robert Dole of Kansas 
Senator Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island 
Representative James V. Hansen of Utah 
Representative Michael D. Barnes of Maryland 


Statue of Liberty-Ellis Island 
Centennial Commission 





Remarks Announcing the Formation of the 


Commission. May 18, 1982 





The President. Well, I'm very proud to 
accept that on behalf of the people of the 
United States—my landlords.' [Laughter] 
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Good afternoon. Today we’re launching, 
as you well know, a commission whose task 
will be the rehabilitation of one of our most 
cherished symbols of liberty. 


Much has been said over the years about 
the diversity of the American people and 
the vitality and resilience of the American 
character. Well, that character isn’t cen- 
tered around any one religious denomina- 
tion—for in our country there are many re- 
ligions; everyone has a right to worship God 
as he or she chooses. It isn’t based on any 
one ethnic group or race—for our people 
come in all shades and shapes, and we 
remain dedicated to the proposition that all 
of them are created equal. And I’ve found 
out in my present capacity now, that I love 
to tell jokes now and then. But I’m almost 
restricted to Irish jokes—{/aughter|—I can’t 
stray for fear of some misunderstanding. 
[Laughter] 


But our national character is based on a 
common identity with a single ideal, a 
shared value that overcomes our differences 
and unites us as a people. What has made 
us a nation is our love of liberty and our 
realization that we’re part of a great histor- 
ic venture, an experiment in freedom to 
test the ability of people to live together in 
freedom, respecting the rights of others and 
expecting that their rights, in turn, will be 
respected. 

I’ve said on a number of occasions that I 
can’t help but believe—you can call it mys- 
ticism if you will—that God must have 
placed this land here between the oceans to 
be found by a certain kind of people and a 
kind only in one thing: that whatever 
corner of the world they came from, they 
had the courage—and the desire for free- 
dom that went with it—to uproot them- 
selves and come to this strange land, begin- 
ning back when it was the most underde- 
veloped land in the world, and come here 
leaving family and come to a strange lan- 
guage and everything that went with that 
kind of a move. 

I think our vision of liberty is reinforced 
by shared symbols and experiences. Perhaps 


‘The President was presented with paint- 
ing number one in a series of six paintings 
of the Statue of Liberty by Peter Max. 
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the strongest image of them all is the one 
that for millions of Americans was their first 
glimpse of America—that Statue of Liberty. 


At the turn of the century, America was 
blessed with an influx of new immigrants 
who became citizens and played a signifi- 
cant role in building our country and pro- 
tecting our freedom. Most of them entered 
under the shadow of the Statue and were 
processed into the United States, as we 
know, through Ellis Island. Between 1892 
and its closing in 1954, Ellis Island was the 
clearinghouse for millions of immigrants. 
Many who passed through the gates at Ellis 
Island had little more than what they car- 
ried with them, yet they possessed a deter- 
mination that with hard work and freedom, 
they would live a better life and their chil- 
dren even more so. 


They were captured by the American 
dream. And both they and their new coun- 
try were the better for their efforts and 
their faith, because they not only came here 
for something but just as they came from 
every corner of the world, they brought 
something from every corner of the world 
to this great melting pot. And maybe in so 
doing, they proved how artificial are the 
prejudices and the hatreds that exist in the 
world, because we proved that we could all 
mix and, I don’t know, to this day, one of 
the first questions you usually ask when you 
make friends with someone is what is their 
ancestry? What country? And it used to be 
that they’d say Irish or German or French 
or whatever, and now they have to say 
three of four names because they’ve mixed. 
In fact, I’ve got three in mine—Irish, Eng- 
lish, and Scotch—and our children can add 
a fourth and have another country now. But 
today we declare that no longer functioning 
as it is, Ellis Island as a processing center, 
its contribution is not over. It remains a 
unifying memory for millions of our citi- 
zens. 


Our goal is to restore Ellis Island in time 
for the celebration of the centennial of the 
Statue of Liberty, beginning on July 4th, 
1984. I might add one note. The Statue of 
Liberty was built with funds contributed by 
people from all over France. Its base was 
constructed in part with contributions from 
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American schoolchildren. And _ restoring 
Ellis Island, another monument to our free- 
dom, is worthy of the same kind of heart- 
felt, voluntary effort. Both the Statue of 
Liberty and Ellis Island can help us all re- 
member how grateful we should be to live 
in this land of freedom and good will. 

You know, I know that there’s one here— 
or have you already told them? Lee’s? par- 
ents came to this country in search of that 
kind of opportunity through Ellis Island. 
And he certainly has proven what America 
has to offer for those immigrants, or for the 
sons and the daughters of them. 

So now, I just thank you all for being here 
with us today to help launch this campaign. 
And God bless you all. 

Secretary Watt. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. 

When I introduced the other members of 
the commission, I failed to have them stand 
up. Would you stand up? I’m not sure 
where you are—the other members of the 
commission that have been appointed. And 
if, Mr. President, if these men that have 
agreed to serve on the President’s commis- 
sion would come forward, I’d like to intro- 
duce the President to you, and we'll catch 
him before he gets out. If I could ask you 
men to come over here. And Lee, if you'll 
join us. 

[At this point, Secretary Watt introduced 
the commission members. | 


The President. Well, I think we're all 
grateful to these gentlemen that are going 
to take on this task, and I know that we'll 
get it done. 

And they told me now that I have to 
leave and go back go work. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 1:35 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House after 
being introduced by Secretary of the Inte- 
rior James G. Watt. 

Prior to the President’s remarks, Secretary 
Watt addressed the audience, which includ- 
ed several commission members, and intro- 
duced Lee Iacocca, who is the chairman of 
the commission. 

The commission is composed of private 
citizens who have volunteered to enlist the 


*Lee Iacocca, chairman of the Chrysler 
Corporation. 


resources of the private sector in restoring 
the Statue of Liberty and Ellis Island. 


United States Ambassador to the 
United Arab Emirates 





Nomination of George Quincey Lumsden, 
Jr. May 19, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate George Quincey Lums- 
den, Jr., to be United States Ambassador to 
the United Arab Emirates. He would suc- 
ceed William D. Wolle. 

Mr. Lumsden served in the United States 
Navy as lieutenant in 1952-1955. In 1955- 
1956 he was the group service representa- 
tive at Prudential Insurance Co. in Newark, 
NJ., and Pittsburgh, Pa. He entered the 
Foreign Service in 1957 as program officer 
at the Department of State Reception 
Center in New York, N.Y. He was consular 
officer in Izmir in 1959-1961, economic of- 
ficer in Bonn in 1962-1964, and consular- 
political officer in Amman in 1965-1967. In 
1968-1969 he attended Arabic language 
and area studies in Beirut and was Chief of 
the Economic Section in Kuwait in 1969- 
1972. In the Department, he was country 
officer for Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, and the 
United Arab Emirates in 1972-1975. He 
was general economic policy officer in Paris 
in 1976-1979. Since 1979 he has been 
Deputy Director of Arabian Peninsula Af- 
fairs in the Department. 

Mr. Lumsden graduated from Princeton 
University (B.A., 1952) and _ attended 
Georgetown University in 1956-1957. His 
foreign languages are Arabic, French, and 
German. He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Bethesda, Md. He was born 
September 19, 1930. 


Federal Communications Commission 





Nomination of Stephen A. Sharp To Be a 
Member. May 19, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Stephen A. Sharp to be a 
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member of the Federal Communications 
Commission for a term of 7 years from July 
1, 1982. He would succeed Abbott Wash- 
burn. 

Mr. Sharp is currently serving as General 
Counsel for the Federal Communications 
Commission. He was an attorney at law 
with the firm of Schnader, Harrison, Segal 
and Lewis, Washington, D.C., in 1978-1981. 
He was legal assistant to Federal Communi- 
cations Commissioner Margita E. White in 
1976-1978. Previously he was staff attorney 
in the Office of the General Counsel at the 
Federal Communications Commission in 
1974-1976. 

He graduated from Washington and Lee 
University (B.A., 1969) and the University of 
Virginia School of Law (J.D., 1973). He is 
married, has one child, and resides in Alex- 
andria, Va. He was born June 10, 1947. 


Meeting With King Hassan II of 
Morocco 





Remarks Following Meeting. 
May 19, 1982 





The President. His Majesty, King Hassan 
II of Morocco. We met this morning, and he 
was my guest at a luncheon. He’s a firm 
friend of the United States, and his working 
visit to Washington gives us an opportunity 
to build on two centuries of cordial diplo- 
matic relations between our two countries. 

It’s a real personal privilege and pleasure 
to have His Majesty as our guest. King 
Hassan is the leader of a great nation at the 
crossroads of two continents, lying on 
NATO’s southern flank at the entrance to 
the Mediterranean. It has deep ties to 
Africa, Europe, the Middle East, and the 
whole Islamic world. We therefore dis- 
cussed not only bilateral relations but a 
wide range of regional and global issues. 

I deeply value the depth of experience 
and breadth of vision that His Majesty 
brings to the issues of profound mutual con- 
cern. His Majesty briefed me on the latest 
developments in his efforts to reach a 
peaceful settlement of the conflict in the 
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Western Sahara. And I expressed my admi- 
ration for his support of the OAU, Organi- 
zation of African Unity, referendum. 

We discussed opportunities for continued 
progress in the Middle East and agreed to 
continue a strategic dialog on security 
issues. 

We reviewed the progress that we've 
achieved in augmenting our bilateral rela- 
tions, the Bi-National Committee for Eco- 
nomic Relations that Secretary Baldrige 
chaired last January, the Joint Military Com- 
mission that held its first meeting last 
month, and the agreement establishing a bi- 
national commission for a cultural and edu- 
cation exchange that Secretary Haig signed 
in Morocco in February. 

We considered other opportunities for 
closer cooperation between our two coun- 
tries in private investment, trade, and other 
areas. And I expressed to His Majesty the 
great value the United States places on co- 
operation with him and on friendship with 
Morocco, a country that stood with us at 
our independence, fought at our side 
during the Second World War, and joins 
with us today in the quest for world peace 
and security. 

Your Majesty, we’re honored to have you 
here, and we bid you welcome. 

The King. Mr. President, I shall try to be 
understood against—and in my very bad 
English. But I shall try to speak the lan- 
guage of the heart to thank you very 
deeply, you and your government and your 
people, for your hospitality. And I can 
assure you that from yesterday in the after- 
noon, still now, I really felt that I was be- 
tween very strong and loyal friends. 

Naturally, the nature of the problems of 
the United States and the nature of our 
problems in Morocco, they have not the 
same volume and they are not at the same 
level. But the nature is the same. Our prob- 
lems, like your problems, are to live in the 
dignity, in the freedom, and in the way of 
life which our people choose for themselves 
and for the future. 

A big ocean is between the United States 
and Morocco. But we must, each day after 
each day, we must try to build a bridge of 
solidarity and understanding. We can—or 
you could some time, you and I, have not 
the same analysis or the same position for 
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one—{inaudible|—situation in the world. 
That is the sign of your independence and 
our independence and the sign of our free 
exercise of our sovereignty, as you are free 
to exercise your sovereignty. 

But the importance is to see and to know 
that always, as before, Moroccan people and 
American people are ready and will be 
ready always to fight for the same ideal and 
to mix their blood for the dignity of man 
and the freedom of the countries. 

Again, Mr. President, I thank you very 
warmly for your hospitality, and I wish for 
your country prosperity and glory and for 
yourself, health and success. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:48 p.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. Fol- 
lowing their remarks to the press, the Presi- 
dent and King Hassan boarded Marine One 
and went to Fairfield Farm, near Hume, 
Va., for an afternoon of horseback riding. 
The farm is owned by J. Willard Marriott, 
Sr. 

Earlier in the day, the President and the 
King met in the Oval Office with their ad- 
visers and then attended a luncheon meet- 
ing in the State Dining Room. 


American Retail Federation 





Remarks at a White House Reception for 


Members of the Federation. May 20, 1982 





Thank you very much—and I know that 
we've kept you waiting out here, but then I 
thought you were out here in the cool fresh 
air and that you wouldn’t—{/aughter|—you 
wouldn’t mind that. 

It’s a privilege to welcome the merchants 
of America to the White House. And you’re 
the no-nonsense people who end every day 
by examining the bottom line. You under- 
stand the risks and the rewards of invest- 
ment. Incentive is a tool of your trade, and 
you get ahead by banking on your faith in 
the American people. 

The wholesale and retail trade employs 
some 21 million Americans, as you well 
know. And you produce more jobs than 
almost any other sector of the economy. 
Retail sales are expected to account for 


more than a trillion dollars this year. And if 
you'd like to help with the debt, I’d— 
[laughter|—but believe me, I’m glad to see 
you. 

You’ve been steadfast in your support of 
our program for economic recovery, and 
we in this administration understand that 
no plan can help our economy unless 
America’s retailers are a part of that plan. 
And these gentlemen up here, who’ve just 
been in the office with me there before 
they came out here, have assured me of 
cooperation in continuing along the course 
that we started last year. 

While interest rates, as you well know, 
remain painfully high and unemployment 
continues at hurtful and unacceptable 
levels, your industry may be beginning to 
inch us out of this recession. Last month 
retail sales rose by 1.4 percent. And I think 
the least we can say is that’s a hopeful sign. 
But you also know, as I do, that the shot in 
the arra that our economy needs now is for 
responsible Members of the Congress to 
pass a budget that brings down the deficit. 

This Nation can no longer afford the big 
spending, big taxing policies that have held 
sway for the last 20 years. Deficit spending 
and strangling taxation created runaway in- 
flation, sky-high interest rates, and these 
unacceptable rates of unemployment. 

I think we’ve finally gotten through to 
the big spenders. Most of them now actual- 
ly say out loud that deficits are bad. And— 
{laughter|—unfortunately they seem to 
think the American people caused the defi- 
cits by not paying enough taxes. Well, I’ve 
got another message for them from the 
heartland: We don’t have a trillion-dollar 
debt because we don’t tax enough; we have 
a trillion-dollar debt because government 
spends too much. Simply raising taxes won’t 
do the trick. 

You know, it’s well for us to remember 
that in the last 5 years, taxes went up by 
more than 200 percent, and we still had in 
those 5 years the largest string of deficits in 
our history. I have every hope that soon the 
Congress will pass a budget resolution con- 
sistent with the goals that you and I ern- 
brace. And I still believe there are responsi- 
ble members of both parties who place 
more importance on the economic health of 
this Nation than on short-term political 
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gain. If together we can both hold down 
taxes and cut spending, and if we can final- 
ly get control of that budget monster, then 
I believe a strong and lasting recovery isn’t 
far away. 

I thank you for coming today and for 
your help in our effort to return fiscal sanity 
to Washington. Your efforts have been key 
to our success so far. I’ll rely on you, both as 
stalwarts of our economy and keepers of the 
faith, as we meet the challenges that are 
still ahead. 

Just a little while ago in one of the meet- 
ings that delayed me and got us off sched- 
ule here, Jim Watt of the Department of 
Interior just gave me a little display. I took 
it off before I came out here. It’s a lapel 
button. And he pointed out the fact that 
since 1849, when the Department of Interi- 
or was started, there has been a logo that is 
an American buffalo on the Department of 
Interior logo. And it has been facing to the 
left. And he has decided that, because we 
came here to change things with regard to 
the deteriorating parks, the buffalo now 
faces the other way. [Laughter] 

Well, I have to duck back in there for the 
rest of that other meeting. But I’m going to 
turn you over to Secretary of the Treasury 
Don Regan for your questions that I know 
you will have and for additional remarks 
that'll inspire you also to carry on with us 
with regard to getting this budget reduced. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:14 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation 





Nomination of Allie C. Felder, Jr., To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
May 20, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Allie C. Felder, Jr., to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
for a term expiring December 17, 1984. 

Mr. Felder has been a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation since 1971. He is 
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presently senior vice president of the Coop- 
erative League of the U.S.A., in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He taught at the International 
Cooperative Training Center at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He was an associate pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics at Hampton 
Institute. He spent 13 years in India as a 
consultant to the American International 
Association and for the Cooperative League 
of the U.S.A., serving as director of the Co- 
operative League’s office there for 8 years. 

He graduated from Hampton Institute 
(B.A.), the University of Illinois (M.S.C.), and 
Ohio State University (Ph. D.). He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He was born August 12, 1921. 


Commission on Civil Rights 





Nomination of Three Members. 
May 20, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Commission on Civil 
Rights. 


Robert A. Destro is serving as general counsel for 
the Catholic League for Religious and Civil 
Rights in Milwaukee, Wis. In addition, he is 
adjunct associate professor of law at Marquette 
University School of Law. He was associate at- 
torney with the firm of Squire, Sanders and 
Dempsey, Cleveland, Ohio, in 1975-1977. Mr. 
Destro graduated from Miami University (A.B., 
1972) and Boalt Hall School of Law (J.D., 1975). 
He is married and resides in Fox Point, Wis. 
He was born September 6, 1950. He would 
succeed Murray Saltzman. 


Constantine Nicholas Dombalis is serving as 
dean of the Sts. Constantine and Helen Greek 
Orthodox Cathedral of Virginia, in Richmond, 
Va. He is also serving as president of the Hel- 
lenic College and Holy Cross Theological 
School Alumni Association and is on the Na- 
tional Presbyters Council. He serves on the 
State Board, Virginia Rehabilitative Services, 
the United States Holocaust Memorial Council, 
and the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. He received degrees in theology 
from the following institutions: Hellenic Col- 
lege, Greek Orthodox Seminary of the Holy 
Cross, and the Episcopal General Theological 
Seminary. He did post graduate work at the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary in Cambridge, 
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Harvard University Divinity School, and Co- 
lumbia University. He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Richmond, Va. He was 
born July 29, 1925. He would succeed Mary 
Frances Berry. 


Guadalupe Quintanilla has been assistant pro- 
vost at the University of Houston since 1978. 
She has been with the University of Houston 
since 1969 and has served as assistant professor, 
Spanish department, and curriculum and in- 
struction department, since 1976. She was di- 
rector of the Mexican American Studies Pro- 
gram at that institution in 1972-1978. In addi- 
tion, she has been director of the Spanish Pro- 
gram for the Y.M.C.A., in Houston, Tex., since 
1969. She graduated from Pan American Uni- 
versity (B.S., 1969) and the University of Hous- 
ton (M.A., 1971; Ed. D., 1976). She is married, 
has three children, and resides in Houston. She 
was born October 25, 1937. She would succeed 
Blandina Cardenas Ramirez. 


Howard University 





Remarks at a Fundraising Dinner for the 
University. May 20, 1982 





Dr. and Mrs. Cheek, Rawleigh Warner, 
Nancy, you ladies and gentlemen: 

Nancy and I are very happy, delighted to 
be here with you tonight. I know the gener- 
osity and the feeling toward this school that 
has brought all of you here, and it wouldn’t 
be possible to name all who have been so 
generous, but maybe I could say that Mr. 
Rawleigh Warner, I think, epitomizes the 
kind of spirit that is so supportive of this 
school. His contribution tonight was $25,000 
and Rich Devoss, $20,000, and I know that 
there were others that, as I say, were 
worthy of mention, but I will just stop with 
those. 

We've been looking forward to this eve- 
ning, or this afternoon, however you want 
to describe it. Nancy was lucky enough to 
get Dr. Cheek over to the White House for 
lunch last fall. Then he returned the favor 
and had her back here for a tour of the 
campus and the activities of the hospital 
center, which, being a doctor’s daughter, 
she’s very much interested in. And, of 
course, Mike Deaver’s been personally in- 
volved in Howard’s fundraising drive. So, 
we couldn’t be more pleased than to be 


here, lending a hand, if that’s possible, to all 
that you’re doing. 

And now, Dr. Cheek, as I look around, I 
must say this is a pretty impressive group 
that you’ve brought in. In fact, you're all 
doing so well for Howard that I just have to 
wonder, how would you like to organize a 
little fundraiser to help us whittle down a 
trillion-dollar debt? [Laughter] 

Now, don’t anybody be frightened. If I 
may steal a line and paraphrase it a little bit 
from Shakespeare, “We came here today to 
praise you not to bankrupt you.” [Laughter] 
We came to praise you for joining Howard 
University in an important step forward. 

This university has offered all Americans, 
and particularly our young, black Ameri- 
cans, invaluable opportunities to develop 
their talents and skills, training them for 
service to their professions, their communi- 
ties, and their nation. Howard is widely rec- 
ognized as the largest and certainly one of 
the finest black universities in the world. 

Our administration is committed to the 
future of Howard and to the other histori- 
cally black colleges and_ universities 
throughout our land. We must never forget 
that when educational opportunities were 
denied elsewhere, these institutions offered 
hope to our fellow Americans—young, black 
Americans. 

James Madison said that a well-instructed 
people alone can be permanently a free 
people. Well, it wasn’t until 1867, in the 
aftermath of a tragic and violent war and 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, that 
America gave birth to a new era and to 
Howard University. This would be a center 
of learning to fulfill the promise of Lincoln, 
serving the people who had waited so long 
to enjoy what was theirs by birthright. 

Lincoln was a simple man but he spoke 
great truths. He said, “No man is good 
enough to govern another man without that 
other’s consent. This expresses my idea of 
democracy. Whatever differs from this is no 
democracy. 

In the years that followed, Howard has 
fulfilled its mission—sending its trained 
graduates into the world to practice profes- 
sions in all walks of life. Fifteen years ago, 
President Lyndon Johnson came to Howard 
to mark the celebration of the university’s 
100th anniversary, and he told the students, 
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“The task is to give 20 million blacks the 
same chance as every other American: to 
learn and grow, to work and share in soci- 
ety, to develop their abilities, physical, 
mental, and spiritual, and to pursue their 
individual happiness.” 

His was a message from the heart, and his 
answer was a program of political action 
and economic redistribution to lessen the 
plight of those who had not shared equally 
the blessings of freedom. But as the wrongs 
were gradually redressed and _ barriers 
broken down, more and more people began 
questioning whether big government could 
guarantee economic abundance. It’s one 
thing to ensure everyone’s right to buy a 
ticket on the train, and that government 
must do. But that ticket isn’t worth much if 
the train then can’t leave the station. 

Government has an essential role to pro- 
tect those in need. But it’s self-defeating to 
keep cutting smaller and smaller slices of 
pie from an ever shrinking pie. It is time 
now for all of us together to make a bigger 
pie for all our citizens and everyone having 
a bigger slice, and that’s what we’re deter- 
mined to do. 

Howard University, under Dr. Cheek’s 
strong leadership, not only understands this 
need for a new direction, it has laid out a 
parallel mission of its own. It’s called “The 
New Direction Fund,” and its goal is to 
raise $100 million in the private sector 
within the next 5 to 7 years. The funds will 
go for endowed shares and distinguished 
professorships, increased student aid and 
scholarships, research, library resources, and 
other capital projects not funded by the 
Federal Government. 

Howard University seeks to excel, to be 
the best. There are so many potential areas 
for growth and development. I spoke a 
moment ago of Nancy’s visit to the hospital 
center, and I can tell you she was impressed 
with what she saw being done there in pe- 
diatrics and other areas. 

Some people see Howard fulfilling a 
unique role. They see this university as an 
ideal orientation center for citizens and 
leaders of Third World nations coming here 
to learn about democratic institutions and 
our enterprise system. 

And let me say a word, if I could here, 
about my first real attention to this univer- 
sity. I was Governor of California. And this 
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has to do with the traditional function of 
any educational institution. It was back in 
those riotous days when no one was brag- 
ging about only living a stone’s throw from 
the campus—{/aughter|—when the build- 
ings were being burned down, rioting was 
the order of the day. And then the surveys 
began to come in that were taken on cam- 
puses of very distinguished, prestigious uni- 
versities in our country. And the huge pro- 
portion of the students—and it must have 
been disturbing to everyone in that genera- 
tion gap period, anyone of another genera- 
tion, to read of the huge numbers of stu- 
dents that denied there was anything good 
in America, that denied there was anything 
worth defending in America, and who 
pledged that they would not, if called upon, 
defend this country. 

And then the surveyors got to Howard 
University. And suddenly there was great 
disappointment for those who had cheered 
the results on other campuses, but great joy 
for a lot of us on the shady side of the 
generation gap, because on this university 
campus the overwhelming majority said, 
yes, this is a country to believe in; yes, 
there are opportunities that we look for- 
ward to; and, yes, if need be, we would 
fight and die for this country because it’s 
ours. 

Each of you, I know, shares my belief in 
the principles of the free market—personal 
initiative, competition, responsibility, 
reward, and stewardship. Your presence 
here and your generosity demonstrate how 
willing you are to live up to your beliefs. 
We can’t thank you enough for that. 

And let’s remember that we’re working 
as partners, the public and private sector 
together. Our administration, I like to 
think, is also doing its part. On September 
15, 1981, I directed Federal agencies to in- 
crease the ability of historically black col- 
leges and universities to participate in fed- 
erally sponsored programs. We’ve made sig- 
nificant progress. 

Today, I’m pleased to announce the 
award of ten grants from the Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration for almost 
$800,000 to black institutions for important 
research projects. Two of these grants, for a 
total of $142,000, are being awarded to 
Howard University. This university also re- 
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ceived a grant from the urban transit 
agency to conduct an extended seminar for 
15 professors from black institutions to pre- 
pare them to undertake research projects 
on transportation problems. 

Well, I think now I’ve taken enough of 
your time. I want to thank, again, Dr. 
Cheek and all of you. And let me just say I 
hope we can meet again and again in fur- 
therance of this very worthy cause. 

So, thank you all, thank you for being 
here, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:21 p.m. in 
the Blackburn Center at the university. Dr. 
James E. Cheek is president of the univer- 
sity. 


Amelia Earhart Day, 1982 





Proclamation 4943. May 20, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On May 20, 1932, Amelia Earhart set out 
from Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, to 
conquer the airlanes across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Fifteen hours later, she landed 
safely in Ireland to become the first woman 
to pilot an airplane across the Atlantic. 

Pioneer aviatrix, adventurer, journalist, 
and nurse, Amelia Earhart captured the 
hearts of the American people with her 
daring exploits. She encouraged the devel- 
opment of commercial aviation, then a 
fledgling industry, and paved the way for 
women to enter the field of aviation. She 
set many speed and altitude records in air- 
planes and autogiros, the forerunner to the 
helicopter, and was the first woman to be 
awarded the Distingushed Flying Cross. 

In June 1937, Amelia Earhart attempted 
the first round-the-world flight near the 
equator with her co-pilot, Frederick J. 
Noonan, in a twin-engined Lockheed Elec- 
tra. On July 2, during their flight from New 
Guinea to Howland Island in the Central 
Pacific, trouble developed aboard the air- 
craft. Radio contact was lost, and no trace 


of either the plane or its crew was ever 
found. 

Recognizing the great accomplishments 
of Amelia Earhart, the Congress has by 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 412) called upon 
the President to designate May 20, 1982, as 
“Amelia Earhart Day” as a tribute to the 
most daring and celebrated of the pioneer 
women aviators. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 20, 1982, as Amelia 
Earhart Day. 

I call upon Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment agencies and the people of the 
United States to observe such day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:33 a.m., May 21, 1982) 


Superior Court of the District of 
Columbia 





Nomination of Steffen W. Graae To Be an 
Associate Judge. May 21, 1982 





The President has nominated Steffen W. 
Graae to be an Associate Judge of the Supe- 
rior Court of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Graae is engaged in the private prac- 
tice of law with the firm of Mirel & Graae, 
P.C. He has held a number of government 
positions, including International Relations 
Officer, Africa Bureau, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development; assistant to Acting Di- 
rector, Office of Economic Opportunity; 
consultant to National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence; and law 
clerk to Judge John G. Penn. Mr. Graae has 
served as an adjunct professor of law at 
Georgetown University, and he is the 
author of “District of Columbia Statutory 
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and Case Law Annotated to the Federal 
Rules of Evidence.” 

He received a B.A. from Yale in 1962 and 
an M.A. from Oxford University in 1964. 
His J.D. degree was awarded by George- 
town University Law Center in 1973. 

Mr. Graae was born in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, on September 25, 1940. He resides in 
the District of Columbia with his wife, Cyn- 
thia Norris Graae, and daughter, Jessica. 


Superior Court of the District of 
Columbia 





Nomination of George W. Mitchell To Be 
an Associate Judge. May 21, 1982 





The President has nominated George W. 
Mitchell to be an Associate Judge of the 
Superior Court of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Mitchell has been engaged in the pri- 
vate practice of law in the District of Co- 
lumbia since 1962. From 1960 to 1962, he 
served in the Solicitor’s Office, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Mr. Mitchell attended Howard University 
in Washington, D.C., receiving a B.A. in 
1957 and an LL.B. in 1960. Mr. Mitchell has 
served as chairman of the Bar’s disciplinary 
committee, president of the Howard Law 
Alumni Association of Washington, member 
of the District of Columbia Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, appeals agent for 
the Selective Service System, and member 
of the board of directors of the Neighbor- 
hood Legal Services Project. 

Mr. Mitchell was born in Roanoke, Ala., 
on May 8, 1935. He resides in Washington, 
D.C., with his wife, Gwendoline Stephenson 
Mitchell, his daughter, Renee, and son, 
George W. Mitchell, Jr. 


Conflict Between the United Kingdom 
and Argentina 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. May 21, 1982 





The President and this administration 
have been intensely involved in the search 
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for peace since the beginning of the dispute 
in the South Atlantic. Our deep concern 
over the threat of conflict has been evident 
to the international community. We have 
made bilateral and multilateral efforts in 
support of that effort. We continue today to 
be in contact with those at the United Na- 
tions and elsewhere who are also striving 
for a peaceful solution under U.N. Security 
Council Resolution 502 and the U.N. 
Charter. 

Let me emphasize, there will be no in- 
volvement whatsoever of U.S. military per- 
sonnel in the conflict in the South Atlantic. 
As the President and Secretary Haig have 
said, we will meet our commitments to 
Great Britain. Any responses made to re- 
quests for assistance will be carefully evalu- 
ated on a case-by-case basis. We will, how- 
ever, not address reports of specific re- 
quests for assistance or how we respond. 

Our position throughout this dispute has 
been to do whatever we can to advance the 
chances for a peaceful resolution, and that 
remains our stance. Every step, every 
action of the President and the United 
States Government shall be taken with one 
thought in mind—a peaceful solution. We 
stand ready to assist in any way we can. 


Note: Deputy Press Secretary Larry M. 
Speakes read the statement at his daily 
press briefing for reports in the Briefing 
Room at the White House. 


National Advisory Committee for 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention 





Appointment of Nine Members and 
Designation of Chairman. May 21, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention. He also announced his inten- 
tion to designate Charles B. (Bud) Wilkinson 
to be Chairman. 


Charles B. (Bud) Wilkinson is currently chair- 
man of the board of the Public Employees 
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Benefit Services Corp. in St. Louis, Mo., where 
he resides. He was born March 23, 1916. He 
will serve for a term expiring January 17, 1985. 
This is a new position. 

Joseph G. Bertroche is the senior member of the 
law firm Bertroche, Cunningham, Mageet and 
Abendroth in Des Moines, Iowa. He resides in 
Indianola, Iowa, and was born May 8, 1934. He 
will serve for a term expiring January 17, 1985, 
and succeeds Betsey Hunt. 

James C. Dobson, Jr., is associate clinical profes- 
sor of pediatrics at the University of Southern 
California School of Medicine. He is a psycholo- 
gist, author, and radio host. He is president of 
Focus on the Family, Inc. He resides in Arca- 
dia, Calif., and was born March 21, 1936. He 
will serve for a term expiring January 17, 1983, 
and succeeds Robert D. Glaser. 

William L. Hart is police chief in Detroit, Mich. 
He is chairman of the board of the Criminal 
Justice Institute, Southeastern Michigan, and 
on the board of directors of the Criminal Law 
Revision Committee. He resides in Detroit and 
was born January 17, 1924. He will serve for a 
term expiring January 17, 1983, and succeeds 
C. Joseph Anderson. 

Edward V. Healey, Jr., is associate justice and 
administrative judge for the Family Court of 
Rhode Island. He resides in Cranston, R.I., and 
was born November 23, 1922. He will serve for 
a term expiring January 17, 1985, and succeeds 
J. George Silcott. 

John R. Milligan is currently judge for the Fifth 
District Court of Appeals in Canton, Ohio. He 
is a trustee of the National Council of Juvenile 
and Family Court Judges. He resides in Canton 
and was born March 9, 1928. He will serve for 
a term expiring January 17, 1985. This is a new 
position. 

Richard D. Parsons is a member and the manag- 
ing partner of the law firm of Patterson, Belk- 
nap, Webb and Tyler in New York City. He 
resides in Briarcliff Manor, N.Y., and was born 
March 4, 1948. He will serve for a term expir- 
ing January 17, 1985. This is a new position. 

Stephen E. Wittman is in the private practice of 
law and is assistant director of programs for the 
Center for Criminal Justice Policy and Manage- 
ment at the University of San Diego School of 
Law. He resides in La Jolla, Calif., and was 
born February 14, 1947. He will serve for a 
term expiring January 17, 1983, and succeeds 
Christopher J. Magnus. 

Charles Wright is serving as judge for the Court 
of Common Pleas of Philadelphia County in 
Philadelphia, Pa. He resides in Philadelphia 
and was born October 3, 1918. He will serve 
for a term expiring January 17, 1983, and suc- 
ceeds Sonia E. Melara. 


American National Red Cross 





Reappointment of Jerome Holland as a 
Governor, and Designation as Principal 
Officer. May 21, 1982 





The President today announced the reap- 
pointment of Jerome H. Holland as a Gov- 
ernor of the American National Red Cross 
for a term of 3 years and also the designa- 
tion of Mr. Holland to serve as the Principal 
Officer. 

He was appointed chairman of the 
American Red Cross in March 1979. Dr. 
Holland was a member of the Red Cross 
board of governors from February 1964 
until March 1970, when he was appointed 
the United States Ambassador to Sweden. 
He was elected to the board as a member- 
at-large in 1973 upon his return to the 
United States. He was president of Hamp- 
ton Institute, Hampton, Va., in 1960-1970 
and was president of Delaware State Col- 
lege, Dover, Del., in 1953-1960. He has 
become a business consultant and a profes- 
sional public director of corporations. He 
serves on the board of directors of such 
corporations as the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, the Continental 
Insurance Companies, General Foods Corp., 
and Union Carbide Corp. He is vice chair- 
man of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews; vice chairman, New York 
Advisory Board of the Salvation Army; and 
a trustee of the Foreign Policy Association. 

Dr. Holland received B.S. and M.S. de- 
grees from Cornell University and earned 
his Ph. D. degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania. He is married, has four chil- 
dren, and resides in Bronxville, N.Y. 


The Foreign Service of the United 
States 





Executive Order 12363. May 21, 1982 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
Foreign Service Act of 1980 (94 Stat. 2071, 
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22 U.S.C. 3801 et seq.), Section 202 of the 
Revised Statutes (22 U.S.C. 2656), and Sec- 
tion 301 of Title 3 of the United States 
Code, and in order to further provide for 
the administration of the Foreign Service of 
the United States, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section I. Executive Order No. 12293 of 
February 23, 1981 (46 FR 13969), is amend- 
ed by adding the following new sections: 

“Sec. 9. (a) Pursuant to Section 210 of the 
Act there is established in the Department 
of State the Board of the Foreign Service 
(22 U.S.C. 3930). 

“(b) The Board shall be composed of the 
designated number of representatives of 
the heads of the following agencies: 

“(1) Department of State, four members, 
at least three of whom must be career 
members of the Senior Foreign Service; 

““(2) International Communication 
Agency, two members, one of whom must 
be a career member of the Senior Foreign 
Service; 

“(3) United States International Develop- 
ment Cooperation Agency, two members, 
one of whom must be a career member of 
the Senior Foreign Service; 

“(4) Department of Agriculture, two 
members, one of whom must be a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service; 

“(5) Department of Commerce, two 
members, one of whom must be a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service; 

“(6) Department of Labor, one member; 

“(7) Office of Personnel Management, 
one member; 

“(8) Office of Management and Budget, 
one member; and, 

“(9) Equal Employment 
Commission, one member; 

“(c) The membership of the Board shall 
be selected from among officials who are 
knowledgeable in matters concerning the 
management of the Foreign Service. Except 
for the career members of the Senior For- 
eign Service from the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of Commerce, the 
International Communication Agency, and 
the United States International Develop- 
ment Cooperation Agency, the members of 
the Board shall be selected from among 
those who have the rank of Assistant Secre- 
tary or higher or a position of comparable 
responsibility. 


Opportunity 
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“(d) The Secretary of State may from 
time to time request the heads of other 
agencies to designate representatives to 
participate in the functions of the Board on 
a regular or occasional basis. 

“(e) The Secretary of State shall designate 
a Chairman of the Board from among those 
members who are career members of the 
Senior Foreign Service. 

“(f) The Secretary of State shall provide 
all necessary administrative services and 
facilities for the Board. 

“Sec. 10. Pursuant to Section 202(a\2\B) 
and (aX3XB) of the Act (22 U.S.C. 
3922(aX2\B), (aX3\B)), it is hereby deter- 
mined to be necessary, in order to enable 
the Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Commerce to carry out func- 
tions which require service abroad, for the 
respective Secretaries, in consultation with 
the Office of Personnel Management and 
the Office of Management and Budget, to 
be able to utilize the Foreign Service per- 
sonnel system with respect to personnel of 
the following: 


“(a) The Animal and Plant Health Inspec- 
tion Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, not to exceed 125 positions, without 
the prior approval of the Director of the 
Office of Personnel Management; 


“(b) The United States Travel and Tour- 
ism Administration, and the International 
Trade Administration of the Department of 
Commerce, not to exceed 30 positions with- 
out the prior approval of the Director of 
the Office of Personnel Management, and 
providing that assignments to such positions 
be administered consistent with policies of 
the Foreign Commercial Service established 
under Executive Order No. 12188.”. 


Sec. 2. In Section 8 of Executive Order 
No. 12293, the phrase “This Order” is 
amended to read “The first seven Sections 
of this Order”. 

Sec. 3. Executive Order No. 11264 of De- 
cember 31, 1965, as amended, is revoked. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 21, 1982. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:40 p.m., May 21, 1982] 








Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 15 
The President met at the White House 
with: 


—former Secretary of the 


George P. Shultz; 


—Ambassador Philip C. Habib, the Presi- 
dent’s emissary in consultations ,in the 


Middle East. 


The President has designated the follow- 
ing individuals to be members of the 


Treasury 


United States Presidential Delegation to 
commemorate the Centennial of United 
States-Korean Relations. The delegation will 
take part in a groundbreaking for the Cen- 


tennial Memorial at Inchon, Republic of 
Korea, on May 22. The members of the 
delegation are: 


Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer (USA-Ret.), head of 
delegation; 

Ambassador and Mrs. Richard L. Walker, U.S. 
Ambassador to Korea; 

Representative and Mrs. Samuel S. Stratton of 
New York; 

Representative and Mrs. Robert E. Badham of 
California; 

Representative and Mrs. William M. Thomas of 
California; 

Gen. and Mrs. Richard G. Stilwell (USA-Ret.), 
Deputy Under Secretary of Defense for Policy; 

Ambassador and Mrs. Richard Sneider, former 
U.S. Ambassador to Korea; 

Senator Donald E. Lukens, State senator from 
Ohio; 

Mayor Margaret T. Hance of Phoenix, Ariz.; 

Dr. W. Glenn Campbell, director, Hoover Insti- 
tution, Stanford University, Calif.; 

Mrs. Anna Chennault, president, TAC Interna- 
tional, Washington, D.C.; 

Dr. and Mrs. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor of 
economics, Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; 
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Mrs. Guadalupe F. Hinckle, member, American 
Delegation to the Korean-American Cultural 
Exchange Committee, Los Angeles, Calif.; 

Mr. and Mrs. Insoo Hwazig, professor of physical 
education, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; 

Mr. and Mrs. Sammy Y. Jung, president, West- 
ern American Trading Co., Inc., Las Vegas, 
Nev.; 

Kyonshill Connie Kang, reporter, San Francisco 
Examiner, San Francisco, Calif.; 

Dr. and Mrs. Ernest Lefever, president, Ethics 
and Public Policy Center, Washington, D.C.; 

Mr. Preston Long, member, American Delega- 
tion to the Korean-American Cultural Ex- 
change Committee, New York, N.Y.; 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacques Torczyner, member, 
World Zionist Organization, New York, N.Y.; 

Mrs. Dorothy J. Tyson and Mr. Tyson, member, 
American Delegation to the Korean-American 
Cultural Exchange Committee, San Diego, 
Calif.; 

Mr. and Mrs. Chester R. Upham, Jr., owner, 
Upham Oil and Gas Co., Mineral Wells, Tex. 


May 17 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet Council on Economic Af- 

fairs. 

The President presented the 1982 Re- 
cording for the Blind Scholastic Achieve- 
ment Awards to Cheryl Orgas, Nigel Ri- 
cards, and Timothy Walsh in a ceremony in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 

The President reappointed Robert Ander- 
son as United States National Chairman for 
United Nations Day. 


May 18 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet Council on Economic Af- 
fairs; 

—Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Wein- 
berger and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, for 
lunch; 

—Walter Alston and Al Lopez, the two 
managers of the First Annual Old 
Timers Baseball Classic, to be played 
July 19 at R.F.K. Stadium in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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May 19 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Federal Council on the Aging. 


May 20 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the President’s Economic Policy Advi- 
sory Board; 
—the Cabinet, for a working luncheon. 


May 21 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the National Security Council. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 18 


John P. Moore, 

of Colorado, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Colorado, vice 
Fred M. Winner, retired. 


Francis K. Peo, 

of New York, to be United States Marshal 
for the Northern District of New York for 
the term of 4 years, vice Eugene Madden, 


Jr. 


James B. Burnham, 

of Pennsylvania, to be United States Execu- 
tive Director of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development for a 
term of 2 years, vice Colbert I. King, re- 
signed. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted May 18—Continued 


Eleanor Thomas Elliott, 

of New York, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Women’s Educa- 
tional Programs for a term expiring May 8, 
1985, vice Jon W. Fuller, term expired. 


Donald D. Engen, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the National 
Transportation Safety Board for a term ex- 
piring December 31, 1986, vice James B. 
King, term expired. 


Guy W. Fiske, 
of Virginia, to be Deputy Secretary of Com- 
merce, vice Joseph Robert Wright, Jr. 


Withdrawn May 18 


Marc Sandstrom, 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion for a term expiring July 13, 1983, vice 
Richard Allan Trudell, term expired, to 
which position he was appointed during the 
last recess of the Senate, which was sent to 
the Senate on March 1, 1982. 


Submitted May 19 


Elizabeth Flores Burkhart, 
of Texas, to be a member of the National 
Credit Union Administration for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring April 10, 
1985, vice Lawrence Connell, Jr., resigned. 
The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the United 
States Synthetic Fuels Corporation for the 
terms indicated: 
For a term of I year: 
Milton M. Masson, Jr., of Arizona, vice 
John D. DeButts, resigned. 
For a term of 2 years: 
John B. Carter, Jr., of Texas, vice Cather- 
ine Blanchard Cleary, resigned. 


Submitted May 20 


Steffen W. Graae, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Asso- 
ciate Judge of the Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia for a term of 15 years, 
vice Dyer Justice Taylor, retired. 





Nominations —Continued 
Submitted May 20—Continued 


George W. Mitchell, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Asso- 
ciate Judge of the Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia for a term of 15 years, 
vice William E. Stewart, Jr., retired. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released May 18 


Announcement: 

Nomination of John P. Moore to be United 
States District Judge for the District of 
Colorado 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Francis K. Peo to be United 
States Marshal for the Northern District of 
New York 


Released May 21 


Statement: 

Decisions made at a meeting of the Property 
Review Board—by Edwin L. Harper, Assist- 
ant to the President for Policy Development 
and Chairman of the Property Review Board 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the disposal of certain U.S. 
Government properties—by Secretary of 
the Interior James G. Watt and Mr. Harper 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 17 


S. 2244 / Public Law 97-176 
Northern Pacific Halibut Act of 1982. 


H.R. 1624 / Private Law 97-16 
An act for the relief of Theresa Macam Al- 
calen. 


H.R. 1681 / Private Law 97-17 
An act for the relief of Andre Bartholo Eu- 
banks. 


H.R. 1796 / Private Law 97-18 
An act for the relief of Jacobo Cosio-Franco. 


H.R. 1977 / Private Law 97-19 
An act for the relief of Maria Gloria (Joy) C. 
Villa. 


H.R. 3478 / Private Law 97-20 
An act for the relief of Mrs. Haruko Kubota 
Smith. 


Approved May 21 


S. 1131 / Public Law 97-177 
Prompt Payment Act. 


H.J. Res. 412 / Public Law 97-178 

A joint resolution to authorize and request 
the President to designate May 20, 1982, as 
“Amelia Earhart Day”. 
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Glasspole, Mrs. Florizel—457n., 461 
Goldberg, David F.—577, 594 
Goldman, Patricia A—525 

Goodby, James Eugene—454 


B-2 


Grant, Ulysses S.—550 

Greene, Esther R.—554 

Greenspan, Alan—585 

Griffith, Emlyn 1.—554 

Griffith, James W.—440 

Guenthner, Reuben T.—440 

Guerreiro, Ramiro Elysio Saraiva—630n. 
Gunduz, Orhan—575 

Gunn, Wendell Wilkie—507 


Habib, Philip C.—637 

Haig, Alexander M., Jr.—442, 453, 465, 473-475, 
484, 485, 488, 492, 502, 513, 514, 525, 540, 
553, 603, 630n., 634, 642 

Hall, Warren K.—588 

Halverson, Richard—588, 589n. 

Hampton, Claudia H.—588 

Haney, Ruth—470 

Hanson, Jean—440 

Harder, Joseph C.—553 

Hardison, O. B., Jr.—519, 520n. 

Harper, Edwin L.—506, 555 

Harriman, Averell W.—530 

Harris, Hubert L., Jr—555 

Hart, Jeffrey—525, 556 

Harwood, Madeline B.—477 

Hassan II, King—642, 643 

Heinz, Sen. John—643n. 

Helsel, Elsie D.—477 

Herrington, Lois—521, 522 

Hess, Paul R.—588 

Himmelfarb, Gertrude—-525, 556 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell—488 

Hudson, Henry—508 

Hughes, Caroline E.—440 

Hughes, Robert John—594 

Hunter, Jane G.—588 

Hyde, Repr. Henry J.—479 


Ingels, Dianne E.—577 
Inman, Adm. B. R.—517 


Jefferson, Thomas—452, 471, 530, 589, 617 
Jeter, Charles Roper—472 

John Paul II, Pope—443, 479 

Jones, Gary L.—493 

Justiz, Manuel J.—554 


Kalakaua, King—550 

Kane, Lawrence A., Jr.—477 

Kanuck, George Joseph—472 
Karstens, Karl—555 

Kassebaum, Sen. Nancy Landon—447 
Kelly, Vance R.—554 

Kendall, Don—528, 529, 531 
Kennedy, Sen. Edward M.—530 
Kennedy, John F.—445, 449, 560, 601, 621 
Kennedy, Ted—555 

Kenney, Elizabeth Joan—440 

Key, Ernest—560 

King. See specific name 

King, Martin Luther, Jr—610 
Kissinger, Henry A—491 





Klein, George—491 

Knutson, Joseph L.—554 
Kogan, Richard J.—477 
Kolibash, William A.—492, 493 
Konyha, William (Bill)—445 
Kuebelbeck, James L.—477 


La Force, James Clayburn, Jr.—525, 556 
Lake, Edmund Hawkins—491 
Lamontagne, Edward—440 

Latta, Repr. Delbert L.—555, 557, 595 
Lawrence, Loren E.—457n., 463n. 
Lawry, Sylvia—642 

Laxalt, Sen. Paul—555, 593n. 

Leier, Marcilyn D.—454 

Leonard, Sugar Ray—642 

Lesher, Dick—529 

Lincoln, Abraham—483, 488, 564, 589 
Littlefield, Edmund W.—491 

Lott, Repr. Trent—595, 640 

Lowell, James Russell—534 

Luce, Henry—538 

Lyke, James P.—481 

Lyon, James E.—577, 593 


Macy, D. Beth—477 

Madonia, Judith E.—588 

Mann, Horace—482 

Marcus, Stanley I.—454 

Marks, Russell E., Jr.—593 
Marshall, John—488 

Marshalleck, Edmund Andrew—491 
Marshner, Connaught C.—588 
Marti, José—542 

Mason, Elvis L.—491 

Maxwell, Clark, Jr.—588 

McAfee, Naomi J.—591 

McCann, William—593 

McCarthy, Timothy J.—444 
McClendon, Sarah—588 
McGregor, Jacqueline E.—554 
McKenzie, Ralph—605 

McMahon, John N.—534, 594 
McManus, Michael A., Jr.—472 
McMullen, John—560 

McNamara, A. J.—594, 595 
McNeil, Francis J.—593 

McNett, William—604 
McPherson, M. Peter 
Meany, George—446 
Meese, Edwin, I1]—555 

Merrifield, D. Bruce—518, 556 

Michel, Repr. Robert H.—526, 555, 557, 595, 637 
Miller, Edward D.—440 

Miller, Ruth R.—484 

Mills, William L.—591 

Mitchell, Wiley—588 

Monge, Luis Alberto—593 

Morrow, Doug—593 

Moss, Judith D.—454 

Moynihan, Sen. Daniel Patrick—480 

Mubarak, Mohamed Hosni—637 


540, 542 
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Muhler, Marie Sheehan—454 
Murdock, Norman A.—554 
Mystrom, Richard—633 
Mzali, Mohamed—491, 545 


Nalen, Craig A.—492, 493 
Nessen, Ron—526 
Newell, Gregory J.—492 
Nikitas, Nicholas M.—588 


O’Brien, Timothy J—477 

Oldham, Dortch—535 

O'Neill, Repr. Thomas P., Jr—474, 512-514, 
516n., 531, 544n., 547, 548, 550-552, 555 


Packwood, Sen. Bob—513, 570 
Pattie, Kenton—633 

Paul, Maurice M.—526, 556 
Perez de Cuellar de la Guerra, Javier—636 
Pérez Llorca, José Pedro—593 
Perk, Ralph J.—554 

Peterson, Peter—491 
Peterson, Raymond M.—477 
Phillips, Susan E.—454 
Pompa, Gilbert G.—594 

Pope. See specific name 
Porter, Roger B.—549 

Potter, John W.—594, 595 
Powell, Jody—526 

Pratt, George C.—526, 556 
Price, William S.—492, 493 
Prince. See specific name 
Putnam, Lee—605, 606 

Pym, Francis—522, 559 
Queen. See specific name 
Quillen, Repr. James H.—561 
Quinn, Hazel—560 

Quinones, Humberto, Jr.—593 


Rafferty, Max—588 

Ramirez, Henry M.—588 

Ray, Nancy—642 

Reagan, Nancy—457, 459, 461, 463n., 464, 491, 
493, 519, 565, 566 

Regan, Donald T.—447, 529, 540, 555, 621, 622, 
640, 641 

Rembrandt, Harmenszoon van Rijn—508 

Ricardo-Campbell, Rita—525, 556 

Robinson, Irene Renee—454 

Rockefeller, David—458, 491, 543 

Rodgers, Joe—565, 570 

Rogers, William D.—491 

Rolfe, Judy F.—454 

Rollins, Edward—475 

Rooks, Eleanor Knee—454 

Roosevelt, Franklin D.—508, 574, 612 

Roosevelt, Selwa—526 

Roosevelt, Theodore—508, 632 

Rose, Frederick J.—477 

Rostenkowski, Repr. Dan—479 

Rudashevski, Isaac—511 


Sakharov, Andrei—600 





Second Quarter, 1982 


Salomon, Charlotte—511 
Sample, Bill—617 
Sandburg, Carl—602 
Sanders, James C.—633 
Santa Claus—609 
Schmidt, Helmut—555 


Seaga, Edward P. G.—452, 457, 459, 461, 465, 


542, 543 
Seaga, Mrs. Edward P. G.—457, 461 
Seggerman, Anne Crellin—477 
Senesh, Hana—511 
Sepulveda, Betty R.—554 
Sepulveda Amor, Baernardo—491 
Shakespeare, William—519 
Shearer, Hugh Lawson—461 
Sheppard, Dalton, Jr.—554 
Sheppard, Michael—495, 499n. 
Shine, Marguerite Timlin—477 
Shoemaker, Byrl R.—440 
Shore, Dinah—561 
Shorma, Edward F.—633, 634 
Shouse, Catherine Filene—453 
Shuhi, Maria Pornaby—454 
Shultz, George P.—491, 593 
Sidell, William—535 
Sigur, Gaston J.—643 
Simmonds, Kennedy A.—464n. 
Sinatra, Frank—642 
Slaughter, Annie Laurie—526 
Smith, George N.—554 
Smith, Kenneth M.—440 
Smith, William French—488n., 521, 593 
Sneath, William—458 
Solomon—481 
Speakes, Larry M—526 
Spellman, Gov. John—555 
Spiegel, Albert A.—484, 491 
Stanlis, Peter J.—525, 556 
Stephens, Calvin—440 
Stockman, David A.—520, 552, 555 
Stoessel, Walter J., Jr.—473 


Talleyrand-Périgord, a harles Maurice de—448 
Tambs, Lewis A.—643 


Tatum, James B.—554 

terHorst, J. F.—526 

Terry, John A.—575, 594 
Thatcher, Margaret—441, 453, 525 
Thomas, Eunice $.—454 


Thompson, Gov. James R.—608, 615 
Thompson, Lila—477 

Thornburgh, Gov. Richard L.—643n. 
Thornburgh, Virginia ]—477 
Thurmond, Sen. Strom—488n. 
Tinsley, Virginia Gillham—454 
Tisch, Laurence A.—484 

Tolson, Dorothea—569n. 

Totten, Donald—612n. 

Tubby, Roger—526 


Unser, Louis—642 


Valerio, Helen J.—454 

Van Buren, Martin—508 

Van Meter, Bill—529 

Vander Jagt, Repr. Guy—570 

Velez, Gonzalo A.—554 

Venturini, Danilo—630n. 

Verity, C. William, Jr. (Bill)}—469, 470, 532, 536- 
538, 615, 616 

Volpe, John A.—476 

Voss, Peter E.—591, 643 


Walesa, Lech—447, 559 
Wallenberg, Raoul—512 

Ward, Sir Deighton H. L.—464, 465 
Ward, Lady—464 

Warson, Ruth A.—478 

Washington, George—589 

Watkin, William W., Jr.—535, 556 
Webb, Janice—470 

Webster, Daniel—488 

Weinberg, Lawrence—491 
Weinberger, Jane—519, 520 
Wieder, Harriet M.—554 

Wiggins, Tom—605 

Wiley, B. Dale—518, 519n. 
Wilhelmina, Queen—505 

Williams, Sen. Harrison A., Jr.—525 
Wright, Andre—491 

Wright, Repr. Jim—474, 555 
Wriston, Walter—491 


Yurchuck, Roger A.—576, 594 


Zacks, Gordon—491 
Zaragoza, Ignacio—576 
Ziegler, Ronald L.—526 
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